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Tre STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by tuxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of al! those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the geveral term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price fer the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have au equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; aod that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
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-that spring from poverty and the dread of 


poverty will be swept away. 








HENRY GEORGE IN WALES. 

SWANSEA, Wales, March 80.—Since I 
have been in London this time I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Prefessor 
Thorold Rogers on several occasions. 
He is now in London, working several 
hours each day in the British museum, 
going through some files of  eigh- 
teenth century papers, which are not 
to be found in the Oxford libraries, 
with a view to collecting facts for a book 
on which he is engaged and which will 
be substantially a social history of the 
eighteenth century. I found him, as one 
might imagine from his books, a most 
“full” man, with a fund of wit and humor 
and anecdote that keeps his company ina 
constant roar. 

One of the interesting things Professor 
Rogers told me corroborative of those 
trenchant facts he has brought out in 
his ‘History of Prices,” his “Six Centu- 
ries of Work and Wages” and his ‘‘Evo- 
nomic Interpretation of History,” is that 
a calculation he has recently made shows 
that the wages of a conimon laborer in 
the days of Henry VII would be equiva- 
lent in the money of our day to £145 per 
annum. Another fact of which I was 
previously unaware, but which is of 
great value to us single tax men, is’ that 
the location of textile industries in the 
north of Eagland, instead of .the south, 
is due to the fact that factories and ma- 
chinery were during the seventeenth 
century subjected to local taxation in the 
south of Eagland, but in the north were 
exempt. 

As showing the enormous wealth in 
England at the present day, he tells me 
that the best estimate he can get of the 
British capital invested in other countries 
puts it at £2,500,000,000, or, in round num- 
bers, $12,500,000,000. And his estimate 
of the return on this is 4! per cent. This 
seems almost incredible, but the sums 
must be enormous. 


Professor Rogers testified on Friday 
lust before the County council committee 
on the assessment of land values, and his 
testimony was to the effect that, instead 
of being impossible, as the landlords 
and land agents of Loudon try to make it 
uppear, a fair assessment of the land val- 
ues of the metropolis would be an easy 
matter, As to this he spoke, net from 
theory merely, but fron practical ex peri- 
ence, he having made at one time an as- 
sessment for the town of Oxford which 
was generally recognized as accurate and 
fair. 

As illustrative of the effects of protec. 
tive turilfs, Professor Rogers told me that 
ab English firi who had taken advantage 
of the French protective tariff on wool to 
wo over to France with English workmen 
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and establish wool-combing works were 
drawing wv clear million a year to England 
from the additional prices which the 
French protective tariff put upon the 
French consumers of wool, He also told 
me of another English flrm who were in a 
similar way making enormous profits out 
of Russian protective tariffs. 

As Professor Rogers's works show, he 
has done more than any other man of the 
present generation to dig out from musty 
records of the past the facts which show 
that the pauperism and poverty which 
exist among the masses of England at the 
present day are due solely to the appropri- 
ation of land. But the strange thing is 
he has done all this without seeing the 
full meaning of his own work, or recog- 
nizing the simple remedy which would 
bring about again a fair distribution of 
wealth. Yet this is evidently not from 
any love of the land-owning class of Eng- 
land, for his talk is full of tne most biting 
references to them. Of all the thieves in 
the world, Professor Rogers says the land- 
owners of England are the worst and most 
unscrupulous. 


I began my week in South Wales by 
speaking on Tuesday night in Cardiff under 
the auspices of the junior liberal associa- 
tion. 


As STANDARD readers may not fully un- 
derstand what liberal associations and 
junior liberal associations mean in Eng- 
lish politics, it inay be well to explain the 
form of political organization (known as 
the Birmingham plan) which is now gen- 
erally adopted throughout this country. 
It may, moreover, afford some useful hints 
to our single tax men. 

The primary association is the liberal 
association. This is a society formed of 
as many of the liberals of a town or dis- 
trict as can be induced to join and pay a 
shilling or two in the way of annual dues. 
It has its presidents, vice-presidents, hon- 
orary secretaries, generally w paid secre- 
tary or two, keeps an office open, and 
forms an organization for distributing 
literature, holding meetings, seeing to 
registration, and generally promoting the 
liberal cause. In each ward, or local dis- 
trict, members of the liberal association 
form ward committees, and endeavor to 
get into these branches all the liberal vo- 
ters of the ward. There are no dues con- 
nected with the ward committees, 
but « subscription is from time to 
time made to defray necessary ex- 
penses. Each ward committee elects 
its proportion of delegates to «a large 
general committee, usually called the 
liberal five hundred, though it may be a 
liberal three hundred, four hundred, one 
thousand or two thousand, This liberal 
five hundred, or whatever it may be, 
forms the political committee of the 
Liberal association and the managing 
political committee of the party in the 
district. 

At the same time it) is chosen, there 
is also chosen asmmailer committee, which 
acts as uw general executive committee, 
Besides the Liberal association proper, 
wu junior liberal association is often 
formed, the first association then becom- 
ing, in common parlance, the senior as- 
sociation, This junior association is us- 
ually formed whenever the more active 
spirits think the association ix somewhat 
too old-fogyish, or desire to engage in 
work which the majority are not quite 
ready for, It is composed for the most 
part of menibers of the senior association, 


but it frequently admits young men who 
are not voters, and exacts no qualifica- 
tions for membership except adherence to 
party principles, or a certain age, which 
ig sometimes put at eighteen, or some- 
times even sixteen, and the payment of 
small annual dues. This junior asso- 
ciation is a more tlexible, more active 
and, in most. cases, more radical body 
than the main association. It holds 
meetings and carries on work on its own 
account, but generally with the concur- 
rence and support of the senior associa- 
tion, by whom itis recornized as a part 
of the party organization, and as entitled 
to a voice and representation. In ad- 
dition to these organizations, it is also 
usual now to form a woman’s liberal as- 
sociation, which is to the liberal forces 
what the Primrose Dames are to the Tory 
forces. 

The ward cominittees select. their own 
ward candidates, and where a mutter re- 
quiring joint action comes tp it is settled 
by conference between them. When a 
parliamentary candidate has to be selected, 
the executive committee, or a sub-com- 
mittee, appointed from. the tive hundred, 
proceed to look out for a man. This is 
generally done as long as_ possible before 
an election, so that the candidate may be- 
come known to the people of the district 
and his qualifications be discussed before 
the election comes off. The fact that the 
members of parliament are not paid very 
greatly restricts the number of candidates, 
and instead of the selection being a choice 
between a number of rival claimants, as 
with us, the committee generally really 
goes in search of a candidate. If no one 
is suggested by his friends or by influen- 
tial members of the party, the committee 
generally takes the list of defeated liberal 
candidates ut the last election and gues 
through that with a view to deciding 
who would be likely to suit the voters of 
their district. The matter is thus talked 
over for awhile until one or more promis- 
ing candidates are suggested or suggest 
themselves. These men are written to, 
and if they are inclined to consider the 
matter are invited to talk it over with the 
members of the sub-committee. When 
the sub-committee make up their minds 
they report to the five hundred, and the 
candidate is asked to come down and 
meet that body. Ii he suits the five jiun- 
dred, & mass meeting of the whole purty 
is called at which the candidate presents 
himself, and after making a speech end 
replying to questions which may be put 
to him, the question is put to the meeting 
and decided by a show of hands whether 
he shall be accepted as their candidate or 
not. 

The conservative machinery through 
the country is about the same as that of 
the liberals, but, from the spirit of the 
party, is in its working less democratic. 
In London, however, the place of the 
ward committees is very larvely taken 
by the various clubs which are formed in 
different parts of the metropolis and 
which generally have a social as well as 
uw political side, 


My lirst greeting on nearing Carditf 
was the face of a familiar friend, I 
bought an Evening Keho, and found in it 
as illustrating the principles Twas to 
lecture upon that night, a reproduction of 
the cartoon entitled “An Object Lesson 
in Political Economy.” drawn by J, W. 
Bengough, and first pubjished in the 
Toronto Grip, aad thea reproduced in Tuy 
STanvakv wad afterward in the Demo- 
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erat, This of itself was a strong evi- 
dence of the progress that had been 
made in public opinion since Twas in 
Cardiff five years ago. That I was in- 
vited there by the junior liberal associ- 
ation was evidence of the same sort, for 
while this junior liberal association is 
the more radical of the two associations, 
itis yet an integral part of the political 
machinery of the party, and has for its 
president Siro h, J. Reed, the sitting 
member for the constituency; for honor- 
ary vice-president I, Sonley Johnstone, 
editor of the South Wales Daily News, 
and its list of vice-presidents is headed 
by the Right Honorable Lord Aberdare. 
Mr. Sontey Johnstone, « man of great in- 
fluence in this part of the country, I had 
known of old as a thorough friend of our 
cause, and TL was very glad to meet him 
again, As evidence of the way in which 
public opinion has been advancing since 
Iwas in Cardiff! before, he told) me that 
whereas it was diflicult then to get a man 
of prominence to take the chair, this 
time they could have had a hundred, 

The meeting in the evening was held in 
the Colonial halJ, and was a very good 
one, although, as at my London meet- 
ings, & price was charged for admission 
to pay expenses. It was presided over 
by Dr A.C. E. Parr, vice-chairman of 
the junior liberal association; and there 
were present, both on the platform and in 
the audience, a large number of prominent 
members of both associations, What I 
had to say met with a sympathetic and 
enthusiastic reception, and I was after- 
ward kept busy for an hour or so answer- 
ing the questions, which came _ freely 
from the audience. Then Mr. Sonley 
Johnstone, ina terse but strong speech, 
moved this resolution: 

This meeting, recognizing the many gross 
and far-reaching evils which our present in- 
iquitous system of land laws entails, calls on 
all sections of the people to unite in demand- 
ing their abolition, and declares that no re- 
form can be considered satisfactory which 
doves not both secure to the tenant the prop- 
erty he bas invested in his holding, aud at 
the sume time provide fur the imposition of a 
direct tux on the value of all lauds. 

This was seconded by Mr. Edward 
Thomas (Cochfarf), ‘“Cochfarf,” Welsh 
for “red beard,” is Mr. Thomas's **Bardic 
name,” which he uses and by which he is 
known in writing Welsh poetry, par- 
ticularly at the  Bisteddfod, the an- 
nual Welsh vathering at which prizes are 
awarded for poetry and sone, Mr. 
Thomas warmly supported) Mr, John- 
stone's resolution, and said that the jun- 
ior diberal association of Cardiff was en- 
deavoring to educate its members in 
political economy. They had at first 
begun with the old writers, but were 
now studying “Progress and Poverty,” 
and the result had been to bring them 
into complete aecord with the princi- 
ples represented by me. The resolution 
was carried amid acclimation, by what 
looked from the platfori: like a unanimous 
show of funds, 


There is no want in CardiiY of object 
lessons in political economy. The town 


Is mainly built upon land belonging to the 


marquess of Bute, and its growth from 
3,000 inhabitants, in the beginning of this 
ceatury, toa town of 130,000, has brought 
to that peer enormous tevenues, His cass 
tle, with its big new tower, emblazoned 
with his various escutcheons, its pleasant 
grounds stretching down to the Taff, and 
shut out from the town by a high wall, 
With its magnifleent chapel, trellised 
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vines, brass monkeys, and other embel- 
lishments, isto the other buildings of Car- 
dif ike an elephant among field) nice, 
But it is only one out of some seven or 
eight residences of the marquess, 

The marquess of Bute is a convert to 
Catholicism. [fe isa wood deal casier on 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, 
of the 
who belong to the Chureh by law estah- 
lished. 


ete, than some other landlords 
Tn one part of Cardill, where over 
a thousand hotses have been crected dur 
ing the last thres years, pot an inch of 
ground can be bad for love or money for 
aw dissenting chapel, No wonder the es- 
tablished church and its tithes are becom. 
ing unpopular me Wales, . . 

Newport, where [ went from Cardiff, 
lies over the border, in the Enelsh shire 
of Monmouth, a part of England. that 
is essentially Welsh. 

Newport is w good sample of a leasehold 
town, In the early part of the present 
century it was a villoge of about a thou- 
sand inhabitants, and consisted mainly of 
along straugeling street running from the 
bridge over the Usk to the old church on 
the hill—a church that stood there long 
before the Reformation, and that. still 
‘bears in the aiche in its front walla head- 
less saint, decapitated, so the local tradi- 
tion goes, by Cromwell’s men, To-day 
Newport is a busy town of 50,000 inhabit- 
wots and is ayvreat port for the exporta- 
tion of coal, 

The land over which Newport has main- 
ly grown, and all about the town, isowned 
by Lord Tredegar, who has become enor- 
mously wealthy by the rise of Newport 
and the royalties which the development 
of coal mining have put into his pocket. 
The present Lord Tredegar is the second 
of the name, the first lord being Sir 
Charles Morgan, who was created Lord 
Tredegar in 1850. Tlow the Morgan fam- 
ity got hold of the land T have Sound no 
one hereabouts able. to tell me, but it has 
been intheir possession for some time, and 
as the estates are entailed it has been im- 
possible for any industrial enterprise to 
obtain anything more than a lease for a 
term of years, This has prevented the 
establishinent at Newport of industries 


that otherwise 


would have come 
here. Most of the building in New- 
port has been done under leasehold, 
but not all the leases are held 
directly of Lord Tredegar, The first 
Lord Tredegar formed the Tredegar 


wharf company, composed of himselt 
and two or three other members of his 
family, to which he leased about ialf the 
land on which Newport is now situated 
for a term of sixty years. This company 
granted sub-leases for terms afew years 
shorter than their own, and as these 
leases are now beginning to approach the 
time of falling in, the leaseholder who 
built upon one of them finds that in mak- 
ing arrangements for extension he has to 
deal with both Lord Tredegar and the 
Tredegar wharf company, and that 
the latter concern can conveniently be 
made to serve as a Mr, Jorkins, the un- 
relenting partner ofthe noble lord. When 
w business man has put an expensive 
building on leased ground, which on 
the expiration of his lease wlll revert to 
the owner of the soil, and especially when 
he has established a business which de- 
pends largely on locality, he is apt to get 
very nervous years before his lease ends, 
and, by making an early application for 
wn extension, endeavors to secure another 
-Jease on better terms than he might ex- 
pect if he did not take time by the fore- 
lock, The terms on which Lord Tredegar 
is renewing leases on the main street show 
how coniplaceutly the landlords take to 
themselves values which they have done 
nothing to cree, They are; First~—the 
abandonment of the remainder of the 
existing lease, amounting in some cases 
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to fifteen years. Second—-the expenditure | 7s. 6d. to 10s. a week, and this is 


of a considerable sum of money in re- 
building and improving, under the di- 
rection of the Tredegar estate architects. 
Third—payment from the granting of the 
new lease of ten-fold the previous ground 
rent. When these terms are coniplied 
with he grants a new lease for sixty years, 
If the lessee does not like the tertus hecan 
hold on for the remainder of his lease and 
then give up everything to Lord Tredegar. 


The established churches are of course 
built upon sites belonging to the church, 
and Lord Tredegar has four livings at his 
disposal. The Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Baptist chapels,to which religious 
bodies the great majority of the people 
here belong, are built upon land leased 
from the lord. As these chapel leases ex- 
pire, the terms asked for continuance are 
bused on the increased value of the land 
in the vicinity. In the case of one chapel 
built on the main street on a ground rent 
of £3 a year, the terms asked fora renewal 
were £100 a year. The congregation found 
aw bit of land elsewhere on cheaper terms 
und abandoned their chapel to Lord 
Tredegar, who converted it into shops. 
The trustees of another chapel, whose 
lease is about to expire, have been told 
that for extension they ‘must not only pay 
a largely increased yround rent, but ac- 
cept in the new lease a covenant that the 
building shall on no oecasion be used 
for any political purpose whatever—Lord 
Tredegar being willing, if suflicient price 
is paid, tolet the land for the service of 
the Lord, but not for the dissemination of 
radical opinions, 


The wharf company might, from its 
name, be supposed to be a company or- 
ganized for the purpose of building a 
wharf, but it does not seem to have ever 
built a wharf or anything else. The land 
owners have built nothing. They merely 
allow other people to build on the con- 
dition that they shall pay heavy rents, 
poor rates and taxes, and then give up 
their improvements at the termination of 
the leases. During the life time of the 
late lord it was proposed to open up a 
more direct and cheaper communication 
between Newport and the city of Bristol 
on the other side of the Bristol channel. 
To do this would have necessitated a short 
railway from Newport to the shore, anda 
deep water steamer pier. The local rail- 
way company was willing to -undertake 
this work, but as a permissive act of par- 
liainent was required they aid not want 
to incur the great cost of urging the 
bill if it should be opposed by Lord Trede- 
gar. The directors, therefore, called upon 
his lordship and asked his consent and 
co-operation. His reply was that he 
could not consent, because the proposed 
line would interfere with his son’s shoot- 
ing. So to this day the liae has not been 
built, and the birds and the foxes on the 
Tredegar preserves are undisturbed by the 
shriek of the locomotive, But there is 
nothing particularly noticeable in this. 
Even the main line of the Great Western 
‘ailway between Newport and Cardiff has 
to make a long detour to keep out of Lord 
Tredegar’s park, 

In looking down upon Newport from 
the old church on the hill one sees acres 
and «acres of very comfortable looking 
workingmen’s houses, There are niles of 
streets of such houses, all of one pattern 
—two rooms on the ground floor, three 
bedrooms on the second floor, with a 
back kitehen built on to fhe rear, and a 
small bedroom over it. These houses are 
from 16 to 18 feet frontage. and have a bit 
of garden at the back some twenty feet 
deep surrounded by a brick wall. They 
are stuccoed or stone trimmed and when 
new look well and comfortable, But the 
comfort to the workingman is only 
in appearance, The rent runs fron 


much more than men with families earn- 
ing 20s. a week can possibly afford to pay. 
The consequence is that these houses, al- 
though constructed for only one family, 
are tenanted by two and three families 
and are really more uncomfortable than 
tenement houses, 

All the houses built on the leased land 
must be built upon plans and specifications 
furnished by the estate architect, as they 
are to revert to the estate at the end of 
the lease—the builder, of course, paying 
the estate architect as he pays every one 
else. Naturally the great body of the 
people of Newport are merely managing 
to live; the landowner is the man who 
ultimately gets the benefit of all their in- 
dustry and improvements. Lord Trede- 
gars income from ground rents is now 
put down at the stm of £60,000 a year, 
but as the improvements go on the leases 
fall in, and this income is being enor- 
mously increased, 


bomen nde 


I spoke at Newport on Wednesday night 
in the Albert hall. The meeting was not 
formally under anybody’s auspices, but 
was run by Mr. Thormas Jones, a Newport 
shipowner, who is a town and county 
councillor, and one of the most active men 
in the liberal party here, and who, by 
way of distinction from other Joneses, is 
known, not as Thomas, but as Tom. To 
w narrow vallery that ran around the 
room a charge of one shilling a head aad- 
mission was made, while the body of. the 
hall was free. The platform was filled 
with active liberals, and for that matter 
so was the body of the hall, though some 
few tories were interspersed among them, 

Mr. Jones begun by a reference to John 
Bright, who had died that day, saying 
that no meeting of Englishmen ov English 
women could be held that night without 
their thoughts turning to tbe great heart 
that that day had ceased to beat. Al- 
though they had not agreed with his  re- 
cent actions, he said, yet thev could never 
forget the great services he had rendered 
to the people's cause, 

The “hear, bear” of an English meet- 
ing is, in its different modulations, wonder- 
fully expressive, and those that followed 
the chairman's references to John Bright 
seemed to voice real feeling. 

After expressing the deep respect for 
John Bright’s services, which is general 
throughout the liberal party, Mr. Jones 
went on to introduce me and to declare 
his own unswerving allegiance to the 
great principle that all men have equal 
and inalienable rights to the use of their 
native land, a principle for which he has 
been doing yeoman’s service with voice 
and pen, I was received with enthusi- 
astic and long continued applause, and 
took occasion, before proceeding to 
speak on the main subject, to pay an 
American’s tribute of respect and grati- 
tude to the memory of the great English- 
man, to the services he had rendered to 
the cause of the republic when its need 
was direst, and to what in the free trade 
struggle he had done for the world. My 
address was listened to with the deepest 
attention, and point after point brought 
forth a storm of “hear, hears,” which 
showed intelligent &ppreciation and warm 
enthusiasm. I had spoken for about half 
an hour when there was a stir towards 
the door, IT knew what it meant, for a 
ward election for a vacaucy in the town 
council had been held that day, and the 
rank and file of the liberal party, who 
made up the audience, were anxious to 
know the result. A crowd of men came 
pressing their way into the room, bearing 
an elderly man with a white beard on 
their shoulders, and, amid tempestuous 
cheers, forced their way to the front, car- 
ried him up the steps, and finally put him 
on his feet on the platform, He was the 
successful liberal candidate, The regular 


‘in the principle of the single tax. 
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proceedings then went on aguin, and 
after my address was flnished I answered 
a large number of questions from the au- 
dience, The meeting was to all intents 
and purposes a mwnceling of the liberal 
party of Newport, and it was to me, and 
I think to them, a most satisfactory one. 

The usual vote of thanks was moved 
wnd seconded by Mr. Berleash and Mr. 
Wheeler, the successful candidate, and 
both expressed their hearty concurrence 
Mr. 
Berleash, who is an influential barrister 
aod an active liberal, seems to have fully — 
“seen the cat,” and his avowal of the 
single tax doctrine was, like that of the 
chairman, such asinany of our New York 
meetings would most heartily have ‘been 
applauded, _ 


_ The accepted candidate for the next 
-wihiament in the Monmouth boroughs, of 
which Newport is the principal part, is 
Mr. Albert Spicer, of London, who pre- 
sided at the first meeting I addressed 
there, and who is exerting much influence 
in our favor among the Congregation- 
alists of England. 
be certain, 


His election seems to 


Be re ante te Camere emma ete 


I much enjoyed my stay at Newport 
under the hospitable care of Mr, Tom 
Jones, who, being a widower and living 
alone, keeps what he callsa lodging house 
for radical tramps. This is, indeed, a 
lovely country when the sun does shine, 


and very pleasant were a couple of rides I 


had behind Mr. Berleash's fast-stepping 
little mare, accompanied by himself and 


Mr. Dick Jones, bookworm and antiquar- 
ian as well as radical. 


lsaw a deal of the 

surrounding country in which the Arthur- 

ian legends linger, the old Roman cities 

Caerwaen and Caerleon, old British camps 

and prehistoric mounds, the oid Ronan 

road stretching as the bird tlles over hill 

and dale, and the noble avenues of trees 

in Lord Tredegar’s preserves. By the 

bridge over the Usk are the remains of 

Newport Castle, built evidently for the 

purpose of enabling some Norman robber: 
chief better to collect a *‘tarif for revenue | 
only” from any one who crossed ‘the 

stream. . a ae 


On Thursday night T went to Risca, a 
colliery mining village some six miles 
from Newport, on the edge of the South 
Wales coal belt. Mr. J. R. Jacobs, the 
liberal leader of this district, presided 
here, and presented the single tax doc- 
trine as the old English system of taxa- 
tion which a goverument of landlords 
had gradually superseded for their own 
benefit. The meeting was a large one, 
composed mainly of miners, and evinced 
the sume sentinents of intelligent ap- 
proval that [have met elsewhere. The 
mines about here are owned by Lord 
Tredegar, who, in fact, seems to own 
everything in this vicinity. The sitting 
member for the district is a member of 
the Tredegar family, and it is said to be 
arnue of the Tredegar estate that £2,000 a 
year from its revenues shall be paid to the 
sitting member of parliament. Besides 
its own direct influence, the Tredegar in- 
terest in clections is supported by most 
of the colliery operators, who are more 
or less dependent on the ground landlord 
for favors, The mines are worked on 
royalties, ranging from sixpence to a 
shilling per ton, with the proviso that 
unless the output amounts to a certain 
sum a dead rent shall be paid. With the 
colliery, the operator ulso leases «a certain 
amount of surface, under a proviso to 
pay the usual agricultural rent, which on 
this poor Jand is not more than five 
orsix shillings an acre, This is with the 
understanding that he is not to use the 
land, If he does use it, for works or for 
workmen's cottages, then he is required 
to pay £20 per annum rent; and if he 
uses it for dumping slack or debris, he is 
required to pay £10 or £15 per acre per an- 
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The landlords thus carry out the 
principle which they have infused into 
the tax laws, that the man‘who uses the 
land must pay a good deal more for it 
than the man who simply holds it with- 
out using: it. 

With the revival of the demand for 
coal, the wages of miners, which are flxed 
onasliding scale, have somewhat gone 
up, and further slight advances are ex- 
pected. IT asked my audience of coal 
ininers what coul miners could make in 
fairly good iumes, and was told that it 
would be about £65 per year, There isa 
striking difference between these wages 
and the £115 per annum which, uccord- 
ing to Professor Thorold Rogers, were the 
average wages of an ordinary English 
luborer'in the days of tenry VII, and I 
did: not fail to press this and the reason 


~ num, 


ent ee ae 


for it on my audience. 


‘Tom Jones and Mr. Berleash went out 
to Risca with me, and they wound up the 
proceedings with ringing little speeches, 
{iis in this vicinity that our old friend 
J.C. Durant of London has begun to pub- 
lish a series of papers partly in Welsh and 
: partly in English, and it goes without say- 
ing, to all who know him, that he is 
neglecting no opportunity to spread the 
light. 


Going back from LRisca we passed the 
flaming chimneys of a great tin plate 
works, making tin plates, so Mr. Jones 
told me, for shipmeut to the United 
‘States. This tin plate industry is the 
fuvorite ‘teeny weeny infant” of the Jar- 
rett protectionists, who tell us that be- 
cause there is tin somewhere in Montana, 
two thousand miles from the eastern sea- 
bourd, we cught to put a still heavier 
duty on tin plates. These Englishmen 
are to-day making tin plates for us be- 
cause they have free trade and we have 
protection. Thetin used here comes from 
the straits of Malacca, while iron is made 
from ore imported from Spain, Africa and 
in some part from Sweden, The mate- 
rials are brought in free. In the United 
States they would be subject to a heavy 
duty. So the Englishmen make tin plates 
and we do not. Some 750,000 tons of 
Spanish ore are annually imported into 
Newport alone. 

On Friday night I spoke at Swansea in 
‘the Albert hall. It used to be called the 
Music hall, but Prince Albert came here 
once and attended a meeting in it, where- 
upon they changed its name in his honor. 
This was the smallest audience | have 
had, amounting to not more than 700 
people. IL had never been in Swansea be- 
fore, and Iam not sure that anybody else 
has been here to preach our doctrine. I 
was told that there were a good many 
people who would like to be present but 
did not like to be seen. Though deficient 
in quantity, the audience was splendid in 
quality, and was appreciative, and, before 
I got through, responsive to the last de- 
gree, 

Mr. Randall, M. P., the member for 
(Grower, where he was elected by the votes 
of the workingmen, came down from 
London tu preside at the meeting, and in 
introducing me used a phrase which | 
think a good one, Hesaid they had come 
to hear the ‘‘gospel of fair play.” In be- 
ginning he moved a resolution expressing 
regret at the death of John Bright, which 
L seconded, And taking John Bright’s 
efforts on behalf of industrial fair play as 
wtext, Twent on to show how much fur- 
ther it was necessary to go, 


My week’s work in this part of the 
country will, [think, do good, and Tam 
sutistied with it. The glaring injustice 
and absurdity of landlordism are strik- 
ingly apparent in every direction, About 
Swansea the marquess of Beaufort is the 
great landlord, and although the holdings 





served he as lord of 
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about the town are to alarge extent pre- 
the manor hus a 
right to all the minerals underneath and 
derives a great revenue from their work- 
ing. As illustrative of the difficulty that 
landlordism put in the way of industrial 
enterprises one pentileman in Swansea 








told me he was trying to open a colliery, 
but to get out his coal he had to carry it 
through the land of eleven different pro- 
euch of whom demanded a 
royulty of a penny aton for the passuge 


of the coal. 


prietors, 


The hud agitation in Wales is being 


very much aided by the anti-tithe 
avitation, Tithes are now being col- 


lected iu various parts of the principality 
by distraint and sale, in which constables 
and troops are employed, the people 
offering an organized passive resistance 
after the manner of, though somewhat 
milder than the Irish resistance to evic- 
tions. But theirspirit is being surely and 
steadily roused. All over this country 
forces are gathering, and the education of 
the board schools is raising up & popula- 
tion greatly differing from the genera- 
tions that have preceded it. And now 
that the political power is in the hands 
of the masses, they have only to become 


conscious of it to know how to use it. 


Dr. Hunter, M. 2%, editor of the Dis- 
patch, tells ine that it is a mistake to 
think that McLaren’s bill to onfranchise 
women would have the elfect of adimit- 
ting married women to the franchise. On 
the contrary, its effect would not much 
differ fromm Woodhall’s bill. It would only 
tive the vote to the occupier, whether 
In most cases the hus- 
band would have the vote, but in cases 
Where the house is rented in 


male or female. 


the wife’s 
name, it would give the vote to the wife, 
wnd would disftaunchise the husband, 

With the view to testing the feelings of 
the average women on the suffrage ques- 
tion and of ascertaining the political ef- 
fect the addition of women to the elector- 
ate is likely to have, Dr. TIunter hus had 
500 women in hisown constituency, North 
Aberdeen, quietly questioned, with the 
following result: Of the 500, 222 have al- 
ready voted in municipal and school board 
elections, and 278 have not voted. When 
asked whether they desired a vote tor 
members of parliament, 164 of the 500 re- 
plied in the affirmative, 65 in the nevative, 
and 271 did not care. On the question of 
the disestablishment of the Scottish kirk, 
120 were found to be for it, 190 against it, 
and 190 neutral. On the liquor question 
277 werein favor of prohibition, 72 against 
it, and 151 neutral. As to parties, 168 de- 
clared themselves liberals, 21 declared 
themselves conservitives, and 3811 said 
they did not care particularly for either 
of the two parties. 

Dr. Hunter's constituency is strongly 
liberal. His inference from this canvass, 
which was quietly conducted by some of 
his lady friends, is that the first effect of 
the addition of women to the electorate 
would be tu increase the strength of each 
party where it now has a majority—thuat 
is to say that the prevailing opinion 
among the women would be the prevail- 
ing opin.on among men in the locality, 
perhaps slightly accentuated. This coin- 
cides with the common sense view of the 
matter, The most important effects of 
woman suffrage would not be felt at first, 
It would be some time before women be- 
gan to think for themselves and to feel 
theirown power. 

An astonishing thing bappened to me 
on Saturday, 1 jumped on an omnibus 
that was rolling along Fleet street to the 
Strand and started to climb to the upper 
deck, which is the pleasantest place on 
these omnibuses, when the conductor 
stopped me and said that every seat on 
the top was occupied, [ stood on the 
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wide platform, thinking to ride along in 


I that way until some one came down, but 


I was politely asked to get off and wait 
for the next ‘bus, us that one was full, I 
know they in) Paris— 
where, in fact, as soonas all the seats are 
filled they hang out a plicard—but this is 
the first time in allnoy life that Twas told 
in the Enehlsh tongue that a street con- 


do such things 


veyunce was full, 
Hqatton in the 
Sunday Times has to say of our New 


Ilere is what Joseph 


York street cars. It isa little exazeerated, 
but may be worth reading nevertheless: 


If I were asked for an epitome of American 
life, Eshould point to a Broadway tram car. It 
dushes ulong, a Juggernaut of illegality. The 
rowa was built through brrbery and corrup- 
tion, [tis owned, not by New Yorkers, but 
by Philadelphia share holders. The car is 
overcrowded, to the inconvenience und an- 
neyance of every passenger. On the front 
platform, in open violation of the regulations 
of the company, is amob of smokers. On the 
back platform, alsuy in violation of the regu- 
lations, is ainob of pigkpockets. The driver 
is disregardiag a city ordinance by the speed 
at Which he drives, and there is no trip with- 
oubits aceidents. The conductor insvlently 
ignores the rales in regard to stopping the 
ear and issuing transfer tickets. Corrupt, un- 
cotnfortable, but fast—that is the Broadway 
tram eur, and it is, b revet to say, in these 
respects characteristic of the great country 
Which permits it to exist. 


Possibly. But the delay of the under- 


eround trains at each station is very no- 
With a door to 
each compartment, these trains ought to 
empty and fill much quicker than a New 
York elevated train, but our New York 
trains will stop, let passengers off and 


ticeable to an Americun, 


passengers on, and be under full headway 
again while the English train is fairly 
stopping. 


1 received a letter from Mr, Jan Stoffel, 
of Deventer, in Holland, who some time 
“Social Problems” 
into Dutch—' Provress and Poverty? hav- 


ago translated my 


ing been previously translated into that 
language by w gentleman who has since 
died, Mr, Stoffel incloses me a circular 
of the Netherlands Land Nationalization 
society. It is signed by himself, DD. RR. 
Mansbolt, a Westfolder, 
Groningen, D). De Clereq, manufacturer 
of Haarlem, Dn T. GC. Schonfeld, of 
Ulrum, Groningen, and Th. 
architect, of Amsterdam. 


landowner of 


Sanders, 
They ask me to 
vo to Amsterdam and speak ‘here at oa 
If I could 
only speak Dutch or any one of the better 
known continental languages, I should 


meeting of the Dutch league. 


accept the invitation with a great deal of 
pleasure, but my ignorance of any but 
the English tongue fetters meon the Con- 
tinent. In very many revards it is a pity 
that they would insist upon putting the 
top stories on that tower at Babel! 


Speaking of towers, LI. A. A. Dombrain 
of Leeds sends me the following: 

THE EIFFEL TOWER AND THE SINGLE TAX, 

There is in course of completion in Paris a 
wonderful structure, the Hilfel tower, which 
wil! be, when finisbed, close on 1,000 feet high. 
This marvelous structure will weigh nearly 
8,400 tons, It is unnecessary to point out that 
a slight giving of one of the feet would throw 
the whole cut of perpendicular. This the de- 
signer has provided for. Under each of the 
four feet be has provided a powerful hy- 
draulic press, capable of exerting a power of 
s0OU tons. Oneor more of these presses can be 
put iu motion by a couple of men, the tower 
straightened aud a couple of steel wedves in- 
serted, The presses are then slacked uff and 
the tower remains erect as before. 

We have here @ beautiful iustration of the 
fundamental principles of the single tax, 
Mr. Eiffel didi nut) propose to pub ui rape 
from the summib or any intermediate point of 
the tower and by sheer force aud waste of 
energy drag the tower over, With the ineyi- 
table result that as soon as the rope was re- 
leased or broke, buck would spriuu the tower 
and propably topple over in the reuction. 
Neither do we propose to pull aver our social 
system by such postrums vs tari or protec. 
tive duties, but to put in wetion the presses of 
public conviction aud insert the thin steel 
wedges of laud value tasution without dis- 
turbing one strain on the structure itself, By 
coupeiling all the weight to act vertically 
again ou toits proper base, the Jand value, 
we shall relieve all the strains which have 


beeu seb up in the various parts of our social | 


Herald and ex-president. of No. 6, 
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system by allowing the whole weight to rest, 
as it doesin the Mulel tower—orn the land. 


Mr. Mannis J. Geary of the New York 
ho 
has been over here for a couple of months 


getting the typographical department of 


the London edition of the New York 


Herald in good running order, sailed from 


Southampton for New York on Sunday 
in w North German liner, being ealled 
wwiy by the serious illness of his son, 

It was very pleasant to meet a New 
York printer in London, and T got from 
Mr, Geary some interesting coniparisons 
In the 


protectionist comparison of the wares in 


of craft wages in the two cities, 


the two countries which were published 
during the presidential the 
wages of compasitors here were generally 


Gun paien, 


put down at something like twenty or 
twenty-three cents a thousand, our pro-- 
tectionists quietly taking the price for 
i thousand ens and comparing: it with 
the 


Aimericau thousand 


ems, Which is, as every printer knows, 


price for oa 
like comparing the price of a pint with 
that of a quart—the printers’ en being 
only hidf of anem., The New York Her- 
ald in London pavs the same seale of 
wages as the other London dailies—thuat 
is to say, Ht 'od. per thousand ens—which, 
translated into American, is, forty-six 
This is the 
price that was paid in New York until a 
little fime ago, when the voluntary action 
of Mr. Bennett of the Herald and Mr, Pu- 
litzer of the World raised it to tifty cents 
w thousand, 


cents per thousand ems, 


And it is’a larger price than 
is now paid in most of the yreat American 
cities. 

The Herald has a very fine looking set 
of compositors, and Mr, Geary says they 
are good workmen, though they do not 
work as hard as Atuericiu printers, Here 
they call the “chapel’—the organization 
of the menin each oflice—a “ship,” but 
that this is a comparatively new and 
local term is shown by the fact that the 
chairman of the “ship” goes by the old 
name he bears among American composi- 
tors, viz., “father of the chapel” “Subs” 
or substitute printers, as we call them in 
the United States, here called 
‘orasses,” and instead of the “subs” tak- 
ing their chance for work, as they do 


are 


with us, there is a ‘first grass,” a ‘sec- 
ond grass,” a “third grass,” and so on, 
who take work in order, These “yr rasses” 
are in each office limited to a number 
which it is calculated can obtain pretty 
steady work, The compositors in Lon- 
don newspaper offices neither “charge 
time” nor “set bozus”-—which means that 
While kept waitings for “copy” during 
composition hours they neither charge 
for the time they are idle nor are they 
kept employed on matter which is not to 
po into the paper, Instead of this there 
isa rule that each man must have a bill 
for so much for so many hours working 
time. The effect of this regulation is 
against the fast conipositor and in favor 
of the slow one, For instance, if the 
working time be six hours, out of which 
there are two hours’ waiting, a compositor 
who can set 1,500 ems an hour would pet 
no puy for his waiting, while the slow 
compositor would be paid as much or 
more than if he had worked forthe whole 
six hours, 

The habits of the London compositor dp 
net seem to have changed very niueh fron 
the time when Pranklin worked aaron 
them, and proved by his ability to carry 
heavy forms that winian could keep up his 
strength without drinking ale. very 
man oon the Loudon blerald, Me. Geary 
tells me, brings up inte the office a fat 
bottle of British beer, and with every new 
“take” has a fortifying drink cout of it. 
The botiles are taken down to supper 
about 12 o'clock, and brought back filled 
upagain, Phe beer, Mr, Geary says, tells 
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vastly on the proofs, but the compositors 
imagine they cannot get along without 
it. NS 6S Aan fe 
What induced me to come to this 
country for this trip was the great need 
and the great opportunity, as if was 
represented to me by Mr. Saunders, for 
infusing our ideas among the rank and 
file of the liberal party so that they would 
tell at the next election. N uw that the 
tories ure in power and the liberals, 
though flushed with success, are in opposi- 
tion, the occasion is indeed most op- 
portune, as all the meetings I have ad- 
dressed so far have convinced me My 
audiences differ very much from those 
of my previous visits. My previous 
uudiences were composed for the most 
part of men to whom the doctrines 
I preached were new, and who came 
largely out of curiosity, even when, 
as the case many times was, they were 
not absolutely hostile’ This time [ can 
see and feel that what I have to say co- 
incides with ideas that have already 
been making way among them = and 
with their political wishes and predilec- 
tions. ‘The advance in this country, 
as with us, depends upen the people and 
not upon the leading politicians, They 
will go as fast and as far as the popular 
current urges them, and the longer the 
present situation continues the more 
rapidly and thoroughly will the radical 


movement fo On. 
HENRY GEORGE. 
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FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
Indications of the Growth of che Single Tax 
Doctrine There, 

Waikawa, Near Pictou, New South Wales, 
Feb. 11.—Oun Feb. 6 the premier of New Zea- 
land, Sir H. Atkinson, addressed a meeting 
of the citizeus of Auckland in the City ball on 
the property tax, aud its substitute, the land 
tax or the income tax. The premier made an 
able defense of the property tax, bub the 
meeting wus adverse from the first. The dis- 
cussion lasted till after 11 U’clock, when a 
resolution was carried “that this meeting 
thanks the premier fur his address, but re- 
cords its must emphatic protert against the 
continuance of the property tax, believing it 
to be inimical to the real interests and prog- 
ress of the colony and urges its immediate 
repeal. It also urges that a tax on Jand val- 
ues, excluding improvements, shuuld be im- 
posed in lieu thereof.” 

Auckland being the largest and most in- 
fluential city in the colony, it looks from this 
as though New Zealaud would be first to 
adopt the grand reform. VIGNERON. 


Pictou, New Zealand, Feb. 20.—We in this 
colouy have scored a signal success. Sir H. 
Atkinson, the present premier, ventured to 
visit the city of Auckland with the object of 
advocatiog and defending bis pet iniquity, the 
property tax, the result being thut a very 
large meeting decided almost unanimously 
against bitn and in favor of “taxon land val- 
ues, excluding improvemeats.” This) was 
moved by Mr Farrall, formerly a member of 
our legislature, and an earnest single tax 
man. JOuUN GODFREY. 

From a Welsh Point of View, 
Cardiff, South Wales, News, 

The single tax movement bas advanced far 
beyond the stage of theory. It has been 
given to Mr. George to see a rapid develop- 
meat of his ideas into the second stave of the 
three through which, proverbially, all sue- 
cessful reforins must advance. Of the first 
of these, ridicule, accompanied with the most 
hearty denuuciution; of the second, discus- 
sion, he is how experiencing gratifying de- 
monstration, of the third, adoption, itis too 
early yet tu speak, but events move rapidly 
nowadays, and Mr. George remarked a few 
daysago: “I can see by the character of the 
engagements made for me in Great Britain, 
which ure penerally with religious bodies or 
liberal associatiuns, thut our ideas have been 
steadily diffusing themselves, and are widely 
welcomed.” 
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The Manhattan Slugle Tax Club. 


R. R. Bowker delivered the address last 
Sunday evening on “Party Organization and 
Practical Politics."| He favored the forma- 
tiou of men into compact bodies who could 
hold the balance of power between the two 
principal parties. He predicted that the com- 
ing issue would be the question of taxation, 
which would continue until every tax but the 
one on Jund values—cr, as be called it, the 
social incremeat—would be wiped out, 

Wilham T. Croasdale will deliver the ad- 
dress next Sunday evening; subject, “Present 
Progress and Future Methods,” 

The building now occupied by the club will 
be tore dowa on May 1}, and a committee is 
now searching for other quartera 








IN SWITZERLAND, 

The Land Reform Gospel Rapidly Spread- 
ing There—KReport of a Very Successful 
Campaign Just Concluded. 

Londun Democrat for Apeu. 

The land reformers of Basel recently formed 
themselves into a “Free land” society, which 
constitutes the Basel section or branch of the 
German Bund fur Bodenbesitz reform. It is 
expected that similar sections will shortly be 
formed at Berne, Zurich and St. Gallen, The 
“Free land” society must of course not be 
confounded with the English “Free land 
league,” the former being to all intents and 
purposes a Jand restoration league or single 
tux society, using the word “free land” in 
the samme sense asthe American supporters 
of Henry George used it when they udopted 
as their motto, ‘Free trade, free lund, free 
men.” The object of the society is declared 
tu be the accomplishment, by just and Jegal 
tmeans, of the nationnlization of ground reat, 
but, having the socialists in view, the mam- 
festo adds, “the nationalization of produc- 
tion itself does not he within the province of 
the society.” 

The progress of our movement in Switzer- 
land is in no small degree due to the energy 
of the great Germun land restorer Michael 
Flurscheitn, founder of the German “band” 
above referred to. He gives in a recent 
number of Deutsch Lund & most interesting 
account of a lecture campaign which he 
lately undertook at the request of some of 
his Swiss friends, Some account of this, 
necessarily much abridged, tnuy not be with- 
out interest to Envlish democrats. 

Hisreport shows that our German friends 
labor under the same d:fMiculties in their fight 
for justice as do we in England. The ignor- 
nuce of the musses and the prejudice of the 
classes have to be reckoned with 1p the one 
cnse as in the other, The arguments ad- 
vanced against Flurscbeim in Switzerland 
are much the same us thuse which Henry 
George is dealing with in his present cam- 
paigu in Englund, and much of Flurscheim’s 
story might, with a little alteration of names, 
pass as areport of land restoration lectures 
in London or Norwich or Newcastle. 

His tirst lecture was at Basel. The hall 
was crowded, the lecture was long, and was 
followed by a two hours’ discussion. It was 
a little unkind of the Switzer who opened 
the discussicn to trot out such a stale old joke 
as that about the stupidity of preaching an 
tqual division of property, and the certainty 
thut new inequalities would arise imme- 
diately after the division, so that a new re- 
distribution would be required, and so on. 
We can readily sympathize with Flurscheim’s 
feelings, for this old ‘‘wheeze,” which with 
some people actually passes as an argument, 
is painfully familiar at English meetings on 
the land question. As Mark Twain said at 
Gibraltar of an anecdote about Queen Isa- 
bella which be was tired of hearing, so 
Fiurscheim felt inclined to say to his Swiss 
friend: ‘‘Don’t—now don’t inflict that most 
infernal old legend on me any more to-day!” 
The next speaker, Dr. Ulrich Levensobn, at- 
tucked the lecture from a socialist point of 
view. Flurscheim holds certain views as to 
the effect of the abolition of private property 
in Jand upon interest. These views Dr. Leven- 
sohn chalienged, as he hud u perfect right to 
do, but his objection was a curious one. 
Fiurscheim’s theory was not in Karl Marx, 
and therefore could not be true! Socialists 
who swear by the jinfallibility of Marx in 
this way are as fanatical as the Caliph Omar, 
who, When be burned the noble Alexandrian 
library, pleaded as bis excuse, that if the 
bouks were in agreement with the Koraa they 
were unnecessary, if not, they were mis- 
chievous! 

However, the discussion on the whole seems 
to bave been very useful, and Herr Flur- 
scbeim, leaving many friends behind him, 
went on to Berne. Here his meeting was 
even more successful, a large number of in- 
fluential men taking part in the discussion. 
Herr Millet, chief of the statistical bureau at 
Beene, raised a curivus objection, “which,” 
says Fiurscbeim, ‘1 should least of all have 
expected from a statistician.” Continuiag, 
Flursebeim said: 

He maintained that if the Rothschilds could 
no jonger buy land with their money, they 
would be able to buy up all the machines and 
implements of production in the world. T ua- 
turally supposed that, by “the Rothschilds,” 
be meant the totality of the capitalists, for 
the Rothschilds alone would not be able to 
buy w third of the steam engines—to say no- 
thing of the other machinery—which to day 
are reckoned at about tifty millions of borse 
hower. [ replied that if they did so, the 
world’s workers would be able in five years 
ut the inust to produce just as many inachines, 
wud better ones, if only the laud with all its 
raw materials—that is, all the riches of the 
fields, the woods, und the mines—were at 
their disposal, Kothschild would tbea very 
soon be able, with bis stock of antiquated 
machines, to Open a gigantic second hand 
store, Wiltbout exercising the least influence 
vpon the production of wealth, Whea Herr 
Millet hereupen ruised the objection, “How 
would it be if the Rothsebilds should buy up 
allthe raw matertals?” Lthougbt the thing was 
goin a little too far, aud I bezau to lose pa- 
tieuce. Ll replied to the honurable gentleman 
that, from auy other mortal, such au objection 
would bave scemed less strauge than from 
the chief of a bureau of statistics, That such 
® one should have ao little conception of the 
gigantic value of all the crops standing in the 
fields, of all the trees growing io the woods, 
of all the minerals slumbering ia the moun- 
tuius as even to dream of such a thing as the 
great capitalists of the world buying t up, 
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especially after they had bought up all the 


machines, was “a little too rough.” Obviously 
the gentleman had iu bis mind the Capitalist 
Copper Syndicate or the American Coal 
Trust, without considering that such opera- 
tions are only possible where there is a pri- 
vate ownership of mines. [showed also how 
in the coul region of Pennsylvania only avery 
small part of the mines were worked by the 
owners, in order to create an artiliciul scar- 
city of goul, and so on the one hand to keep 
up the price of coal, and on the other by in- 
creasing the number of unemployed workers 
to drive down Waves to Sturvation point, 

The meeting at Zurich seems to huve been 
not so largely attended, owing to a waut of 
judgment on the partor local friends in select- 
ing the place of meeting, aud insufficient ad- 
vertisement. “Nevertheless,” says Fiur- 
seheim, “I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the success of the evenirg, pot so much 
because some University professors were 
numbered among my audience--althouch I 
was glud of that—as because it afforded me 
the oppurtunity of making clear to the social- 
demcucrats io their very beadquarters our 
mutual relations.” It uppears that shortly 
before, the Arbetlerstimeme baa hinted that 
Flurscheim was merely a capitalist attacking 
landlordism in the interests of his own class. 
It so buppens, however, as Flurscheim has 
shown elsewhere, that his own interests as 
jundiord far outweigh those connected with 
his business. As it happens, he bas bought 
land and houses in Baden-Baden and else. 
where, and as lundlord would be uw heavy 
loser by the carrying out of his own reforms. 
To the social-democrats Flurscheim held out 
the band of friendship. He said: 

I showed them how closely our interests 
went hand in hand, instead of being hostile. 
They might believe that we had no desire to 
ahlenate even a single man from their party: 
our agitation is directed to a circle which is 
to them quite impenetrable, and which we 
wish to win over toa radical social reform. 
If they hold the view thut our remedy is in- 
adequate it will do them no harm to give us 
an oppurtunity of proving the contrary. If 
we du not succeed, they are as free as ever to 
apply their more extreme remedies. The ni- 
tionalization of the land is in their programme 
also, aud here in Switzerland, at the interna- 
tional socialist congress at Basel, it was put 
forward as the first plank in their platform. 
We, for our part, are pot inimically disposed 
towards them; for we kKoow quite well that 
without them and the fear of thet, our avi- 
tation bas as yet no basis. 

One of the prominent socialist leaders, 
Greulich, attacked Flurscheim’s statement 
that there was no real over-production inany 
single article. He referred to certain cotton 
fabrics which, he said, were manufactured in 
Manchester in such immense quantities that 
they could not pussibly be consumed. “I 
asked him,” says Fiurscheim, ‘whether the 
two hundred millions of the poorest of the 
poor in Europe could not even yetuse up fifty, 
or at least twenty or ten shillings’ wortb of 
ecottou goods per man per year in excess of 
their present demand; and whether the whole 
present production at Manchester was any- 
thing like sufficient to meet even this increase 
of consumption? As a matter of fact, the 
whole cotton production of England in 1882 
was, according to Neumann-Spellart, only 
£97,500,000 sterling; and ayearly consumption 
of only ten shillings a bead among the poor 
of Europe would by itself soon use this up. 

Foreign competition was Greulich’s next 
point. The lecturer gave in reply a quotation 
from Professor Sehring’s book, which reads 
almost Jike a paragraph from Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor's report on trade depression, <Ac- 
cording to the professor, it is only the price 
of laud which stands in the way of competi- 
tion with America. 

Other workmen took part in the discussion 
in an equally able and temperate manner, oue 
of them calling attention to the necessity of 
‘free lund” for workmen’s dwellings in Zur- 
ich. 

“So farI had every reason to be satisfied 
with the utterances of these speakers from 
the working classes,” continues Fliurscheim. 
‘tHere, as in Berne and Zurich, my experience 
was that the simple man of the peuple bas 
often a clearer comprehension than the so- 
called savaut. A jurist named Hoch worthily 
took bis place with Levenshon of Basel and 
Millet of Berne. Io along speech he showed 
that he absolutely had not understood what J 
said, and be brought furward a series of the 
most ridiculous objections. I will bere only 
mention one--the least foolish of them—viz, 
the assertion that Rothschild with bis immense 
capital would cultivate great estates with 
which the small furmers would find it imposi- 
sible to compete. It was of course eusy for 
me to reply that—apart from the fact that the 
smali cultivator attains better results on his 
small patch than the big landlord farmiag 
out his land or working it under ao agent, 
and therefore could puy a bigher rent to the 
state—with such an immense capital as tiat 
of the Rothschilds the resuits must be worse, 
because it would be impossible iu this case to 
give due personal attention and oversight.” 

Hoch then seems to have called Flurscheimn 
to task for expressing a fear that tbe work- 
ing classes would not readily master his 
theory of the true relations of rent and inter- 
est. But after hearing Hoch, “I could now,” 
he said, “offer apolugies to the workers, de- 
claring that the excelient speeches of the two 
workmen who bad previously spokeo and the 
confusion of the representative of the learued 
cluss, had showed me that I was mistuken. | 
bad now come w the opinion that it was much 
easier to raise &® crop from an uncultivated 
soil than from a soil chockful of weed !” 


» 
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The lecture enmpaige came to a close in St 
Gallen, where he made the acquaintauce of 
Plarrer Kambli, a true minister of Christ, 
whose vame is honored throuchout Switzer- 
land, The two reformers beld a long conver- 
sation on the day after Flurscheim’s lecture. 
“Weclimbed together to the Falkenberg,” 
says the German lecturer, “a little tun situ- 
ated on a hill, which lay in the most glorious 
suushine, while a thick mist covered town and 
valley. Farther and farther below us had the 
mist sunken, clearer and ciearer the mountain 
ridges rose fike promontories and islands in a 
sea of mist. Ib was a hopeful sign! So shall 
sink beneath us the fog of error und lies, and 
gloritied by the sun of truth the great world- 
reform for which we fight will rise like an im- 
movable mountain till the nist have vanished 
and all the world is filled with it.” 


CABLE NEWS OF THE ENGLISH CAMPAIGN 


Hamilton, Oat,, Times, 

Lonpon, April 4.—At the Henry George 
meeting iu Westminster chupel last evening, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, the noted member of par- 
lument for Flintshire, disputed the speaker's 
arguments. He was invited to the platform 
Lo state bis case uud an exciting devate fol- 
lowed, resulting in the discomtiture of Mr. 
Smith, This gentleman was dissatisded with 
the decision of the chairman, and arranged 
to meet Mr. George in formal discussion of 
politico-eccenomic questions some time iu the 
inonthuof May. The yveneral itnpression is that 
Mr. Smith bad better caucel the engugement. 
New York World. 

Lonpon, April 6.—Heury George, who has 
been speaking to large audiences in the sub- 
urbs of London this week, leaves on Mouday 
for the Midlands and Scot'und, He will not 
come back to Lendon till the big parade of 
the land tax peovlein Hyde park, May 26. A 
circular was issued to-day caliiug together an 
international convention of the leaders of the 
single tux moveinent, to meet at Paris early 
next dune. Itissigned by Michuel Flurscheim 
uf Germany, by William Saunders of London, 
and by Heory George. 

New York Star, 

Lonpox, April 7.—The announcement is 
made that Heury George, on the part of 
America, Mr. William Saunders on the part 
of England, and Herr Fiurscheim on the part 
of Germany, buve arranged tu: hold an iuter- 
national conference on the land question ia 
Paris Quring the second week of June. In 
view of the remarkable success which has 
attended Mr. George's Jectures in Englaad 
and Wales the interest in the conference will 
be very great. Mr. George has made a sur- 
prisingly large pumber of converts te his 
theory fromm among the upper classes, iu- 
cluding maoy gentlemen hitherto conspicuous 
in denouncing both the man und bis method. 
He bas held a Series of meetings in London 
und the outlying districts during the past 
week. He has addressed crowded houses jin 
spite of the fact that an admission fee bud 
been charged, a thing heretofore unknown at 
political lectures in Eugland. We will go 
north on Monday for a six wecks’ tour, and 
the committees which have invited him ex- 
press themselves as contideut of his success, 
even beyond that which he bas thus far met 
with, Mr. George locks well and bearty, 
and has apparently guined iu flesh since his 
arrival here. 

Special Correspondence in N.Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

Lonpvon, March 22.—Mr. Henry George is 
having a very successful tour here. It is 
significant to note that heis getting the whole 
liberal party bere pledged to his ideas. When 
Mr. George first lectured in London, some 
six Ur seven yeurs ago, nearly all liberal poli- 
ticians stood aluof, and some attacked bim 
pretty vigorously. But -imes are changed. 
The liberal rarty bas become practically the 
radical party; the untunists having left, tbe 
party is now frankly democratic. Accord- 
ingly, instead of holding alouf now, liberal 
candidates and local radical leaders are tind- 
ing it to pay them politically to take an inter- 
est in the George cumpaiga and to preside at 
the George meetings, Even the tory ministry 
has just uppuinted @ commission to exumiue 
into mineral royalties, and Mr. George has 
been examined before the town holdings com- 
mittee of the house of commons. Practically, 
the entire liberal party will be committed at 
the next election to the taxation of land 
Values with a view to their appropriation by 
the community. 


It Stands to Reason in South Africa, 
Pall Mull Gazette, 


The imperal administration should retaio 
in its own hands the profits which will accrue 
to the owner of the lund und minerals in the 
new territories, We are not usking toat the 
doctrines of Henry George should be apphed 
in South Africa, But at stands to reasun that 
tbe empire Which hus won these lands by the 
blood and sweat of its sons should uot chuck 
away broadcast to adventurers upd conces- 
sionaires the realized ussests by whieh it 
might have met its working expenses, 

The Beauthes of Prosection so Amorliean 
Lubor. 











New Yours Star, 

The workinen atthe Clark thread mills ip 
Kearney, N. J., are vividly reminded ‘of the 
industrial paradise the spelibiaders promised 
them, by a reduction of from 15 to 20> per 
centin wages, to take effect on April lO The 
language of Walmesly, the Eaglish superia- 
tendent of this very highly protected bome 
of American industry, is so brutally uncom- 
promising asto indicute a determination to 
provoke a strike as the readiest way of avoid- 
ing for a while the payment of any wages atall 
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RHODE ISLAND'S PROGRESS. The change from present election methods POUGHKEEPSIE’ 
2 to the Australian system will probably be a 
The Hopeful Outlook for Future Reforma— { More radical one in Rhode Island than in any 

—Complicntrd Character of the Recent | other community that has so far adopted 
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S MARKED PROGRESS. | Second ward. The Manistee Broadax, a 
Sees Weekly paper, will support the ticket. In its 
last issue this paper had an udinirable reply 
to a criticism of the slugle tax that Lppeured 
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Speeches by Rev, Father dames Nilan and 
Superiutendent of Schools Edward Bare 


Election—Passage of Ballot Reform—A | ballot reform, While voting is by ballot, the GaN, in the Detroit Free Press, 

Revision of the Cousvirution the Next Re | methods and usages have been such that no mi ee 
forin—Oppoxition of the Rrpublienn Mne pretense ts or has been made that it wasa PoUGHKERPsin, N. Y.—The singlo tax elub THE PETITION 

chine to Ballet Reform—The single Tax seerct way of voting. In the cities the | of this place held ua Very signiliennt meet- ; . 
Movement—Election ofa Singte Tux Man wardens in charge of the ballut boxes keep ing last week. und one that indicates a SINGLE Tax ENROLLMENT a 
ty ote Penator— Existiug Efecttonu autally of how the vote is going, examining | marked udvanee of the sivgle tux ideas in ms New York, April 0. 
Methods and Usugen. each ballot for that purpose before depositing Poughkeepsie. ~The subject under diseussion There has been some fulling off in the num 


was: “The mertgage under the single tax.” | ber of Siematures received by (he Single tax 
Incidentally the spenrkers touched npon many enrolment committee during the past week. 
feueral phases of the land reform movement. | Phis is In peels due to the fuet that PALIMets 
The meeting was opened by the chair- | @ad petitions have not been sent out to new 
manu, William C. Albro, whose miin effort | Szhers for seme weeks. These delays are 
Wus to fix the attention upon the distine. | Wavoidable, sluce the cominittee caunot af- 
tion to be observed between the security of ford to largely My eke tts foree, und hence 
mortruves after the single tax becomes a | When a special effort to nena out a Jarge num- 
practical reality and that under the present | ber or tracts and blanks is made, it becomes 
condition of things, He maintained that with eet airy to allow work on the new names to 
afew exceptions, Mortgages upon upimpraved fall bebindhand for a Line, The committee 
land, there would be vdvantages inthe change | COMes NCarer bo “catching up” at each SP UEE, 
for both the morty Veecor and the morteagee aud it hopes to send out packages next week 
of mortgages now in existence, for after all, im a wae hive hot yet received them. 
the best security fora debt is thé power ut The committee sincerely regrets that it is 
the debtor to pay. notable to meet all of the demands made 


Provipence, R. l.—The election in Rhode 
» Island on April $8 was not a decided victory 
for either party, As faras the general offi- 
cers were concerned there was no election. 
as ainajority is necessary, and of a total of 
108 members of both houses the democrats 
elected forty-seven aud the republicans 
forty-five, Jeaving sixteen to be clected. 
This result was brought about by the action 
of a “aw enforeemen” movement, composed 
mainly of anti-saloon republicans, who were 
dissatisfied with the action of the republican 
legislature in voting to resubmit to the peo- 
ple the constitutional amendment probibiting 
the sale of liquor, and also with the repub- 
lican state convention that indorsed this 


it One offcer in Providence ina particular 
ward has alwavs been considered crusty and 

naccommodating because he would not do 
fii: Tt has been the custorn to publish these 
returns in the afternoon editions of the news- 
papers on election days, the reporters tele- 
phoning the result every hour or halt. hour. 
One fact that has been a justification for the 
examination of the ballots by the wardens is 
that at each election the candidates would be 
on from two to five or six pieces of paper. 
This was owing partly to the existence of the 
various classes of voters who still remain with 
us. This condition of things has contributed 
very largely to the extreme corruption that 
has prevailed at certian times in some dis- 





























































af action—“ position diametrically opposed to tricts in the state, where purchased voters | Mr. Fred Arnold followed in a clowing de- | Upon it for single tax literature. The sum of 
| ‘what they had taken one year before. The could be checked off, and their delivery thas seription of the general advantages to acerue money required for a national distribution of 
contest was still further complicated by the assured, The surprising thing is not that | ftom the intreduction of the sinvle tax. Iracts| would be enormous, aud it will be 
fact that this election was the first in which there was so much corruption, but that with Dr. James Nilan, the most eminent Catholic vastly better for those that can afford to do 
the new voters—forcign born naturalized these opportunities there was so little, which | Priest of the city, expressed his accordance | SO to buy the eee ie smn ees sent: 
citizens—had the right to vote. The result speaks well for the future of politics here | Wilh the movement, und told in. an amusing | NE their orders directly to Tae Sranpann, 
; shows that probably the democrats hold the with improved methods. RB. G. Linwoon, way his experience in promulgating the the- | 18 Union square. An eight page tract custs 
: balance of power, but it does not show that Alp neeee te aries of Heury George, Ou a recent occasion | but elelty cents a hundred, and a four page 
they have an overwhelming majority. This ee he eae he was driving with a gentleman in Harlem, | ‘Tet but forty cents, and if people will pick 
isavery hopeful outlook, and wil! pive re- SINGLE TAX MEETINGS. near the uew bridge above Highbridge, when | Cub those that they feel they ean work with 
newed courage to the small band of reform. Feochastas No Woesite havc eeaaine room | He called bis companicn’'s attention to the ex. most effectively they will find them more 
ers, Among Whom are some of the newly en- a ai Pecacias Rech. We lating the {| (€uSive vacant lots in that part of the city, eset than tracts that they have not thus 
franchised men, that have been instrumental! ee seRaae all ici single tax men, and | #Uco asked him why the people remained so ues : Mr. W. IT. We son of Memphis, Teun., 
the past few years in securing a ten-hour eae ap willbe Hanted cay Hine depuli of | Crowded in the lower part of New York when |“? Pe tS follows: “have distributed tracts 
law, a lubor bureau bill, extension of the wr treasury. There is still a small indebted. | Mere were such unused opportunities for thein nyt ereat: many who have not yet signed, 
suffrage, and, lastly, ballot reform, which | ° coe “” a » that all a a‘ ‘interested | &? live near the new bridge. ‘The reply was | Phey say they want to read up on the sub- 
went through its final stages in the legislature au ee ei carte faite . Bonten of | thatthe land was held at such a high figure | Ject before signing. J ulways feel as though 
8 March 28, and is to go into effect in June. fo a ar ve : Mee cic. #iil be Civnnletauls that the people who needed the land were | We had gained our point whenever a ala 
‘ Neither party having a predominance which becaiced. Nerve an diencs is solicited from unuble to buy or rent it. “Well,” said the need Rene ' Anois Sb a gaining 
I may not, by a comparatively few votes, be chicas We Rs es Gils to attend cur meetings. doctor, “if this new political economy would Sal. here mapidiy,” Such work un this 
3 changed one way or the other, they will vie Meetiias will be held at 3 o'clock every Sun- place it within their reach I think it would | “! ke not -only bring =e etaren lint vill 
with eaca other in bidding for the independ- ae alteruoon Stranvers Bees cordinily ine | Heatly relieve the poverty of the city.” «yz | Make single t ixmenand is worthy of imita- 
ent vote, The “law enforcement” people, ied an ChE Si ane AasitE: in sorry,” said his companion, “to hear such | eu by our friends every where. 
too, while their present movement was in Cor. See. Rochester Sinvle Tax Union, 3a Q sensible man as you are talk in that way.” : - number uf petitions have pceeutly beeu 
favor of prohibition, have learned their Reynolds Arcude. ° There are miauy people who will neither study Sent back, some because they were illegible, 
power, and occasions will, undoubtedly, Cleveland, Ohio.—We have changed the | 0F listen toan advocate of this system of | Und others because a number of names had 
arise in the future when they will again de- time of our weekly Ineeting from Thursday | land tenure for fear they will flnd out some- evideutly been written by one person: In ad- 
sire to use it. to Weduesday evening, and the place of | thing about it. Then, too, there are many ao HW thoxe seut back, sume petitions were 
The next great reform necessary in Rhode wieetinie te No. 144 Ontario street, room 16, | ittelligeut men who really do believe in this | Packed away Withoul being enrolled, because 
Island is a revision of the constitutism. The The weekly dues are five cents, and we invite | Single tax but think it will cause them to be | they could not be deciphered and no name of 
oe reform element here have for years been those who cannot attend to become atleast | Pezarded as fools if they say so. Dr. Nilan | * Sender accompanied them. Persons send. 
acs agitating for a convention with this end in contributing members. suid he had sincerely believed in this reform | [P& petitions should take eare (1) That the 
| enon y view, but have been prevented from obtain- C. H. Narn, Fin. Sec., from the beginning, and that he was deter. | POUQOuer signs tis or her own name; (2) That 
ing their desire by the innate conservatism of Room 25, Standard Block, mined to do all that he could, in bis own time the street and nunber (when in a city) and 
the mass of the people. This present election, Providence, R. I.— William Lloyd Garrison | 80d way, to promote its SUCCESS, ie eae ant See et bes plainly 
however, mixes things up so much, and delivered an address to-day before the Free A pleasant and instructive speech was then | Whitten; this can be done pither by the signer 
renders so difficult the accomplishment of religious society, choosing for his subject | delivered by Mr. Edward Burvess, the scho}- | 0 BY the person sending in the petition; (8) 
certain ends desired by some of the strongest “Henry George and the Sincle Tax.” Ano- | otly superintendent of Poughkeepsie’s public That where the surmature or address is not i 
political forces in the state, that the probability tice was read from the platform announcing | Schools. He bad been agreeably surprised by | Pltitly written it ee mopeuted in pencil 5 
is the strength of both parties will be rected that Dr. L. F.C. Garvin, of Lonsdale would the large number of intelligent’ persons who | °" the back or margin: (4) That the name of 
‘ toward a constitutional convention as the} poadn paper on the anole tax before the Sin- | bud admitted to bim their acceptance of the ine Sender shall wecompany each lot of pett- 
only means left to accomplish their purposes. | cle tax association of Rhode Island on Sun- | theory of the single tax. Even persons of | 4008. ie ; 
This will bring about the Opportunity so long dae evening, April 14, at their room, 24 Slade | Wealth, who were regarded us being too be ey nee how frequently thin last: re. 
: sought for by the reformers, Probably itis | Building, and at the close of the reading | MUch engrossed in lives. of pleasure to give | Tirement ls ueglected. It is very important 
beetle batier ilies cn a convention has nut bee: eon: ae quences. Geo T. Lib n © aréention to things serious, Were notable ex. that the committee shall know who send in 
she held before, because under old and now PERS: Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The Greenpuimt single | @™ples of the yet generally unrecognized, | MMes, because mauiries are often necessary, 4 
PES ing away conditions it would have been Waeieean I ce ap | though really well informed, adberents of | “bile the names of those sending in petitions y 


tax club was organized at the residence of 
Mrs. Neeves, 39 Broome street, Greenpvuint, 
Wednesday evening, April 3.) Thirteen men 
and five women handed in their names 
to the secretary for membership. The 
following ure the officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Helme; secretary, Mr. J.C. 
Brerton, and treasurer, Mrs. M. LL, Vulentine, 
A committee was appointed tu secnre a hall. 
A general notice will be given of the time 
and place of meeting. 


A Chriatian Miulster Who speaks Straight 
Oat. 


Hartrorn, Conn., April 4.—Father Hunt- 


ure entered also on the list of workers, This 
list would be much larger if alt persons send- 
lug in petitions had accompanied them by 
their own names, 

The list of workers is now completed and 
divided by post cflices and. states. The cir- 
culur already alluded to has not been sent 
out, Nowever, simply because the frequent 
requests for the names and meeting pluces of 
single tux organizations bave hob meta pen- 
eral response. Where a club exists in a town 
the committee desires to correspcad with its 
officers with a view to effecting co-operation 
before sending our a request to the workers 
to meet one another, 


the single tax. 

The next speaker was Mr. Henry Bartlett, 
who expressed his satisfaction with the prop: 
ress that was making ia the education of the 
people upon this important subject. 

At the meeting of Thursday evening of the 
present week, the speakers were Witham c, 
Albro, the Rev. F. oO, Evgleston, Dr. May 
Rew, Edward D ‘uke, Townsend Lyon and 
Nathan Dalzell. At the next meeting of the 
club the question, “Why have rents udvanced 
ia Poughkeepsie?” will be discussed. 


Oe ee, 


packed by the ‘“‘heelers” jn favor of eon- 

{ servatism. Now, with the new voters in the 

» ; field and ballot reform in Operation, a fair 
: representation is much more certain. 

The republican machine here evidently did 
not approve of ballot reform, as the conven- 
tion did not. renominate E. C. Pierce, a repub- 
lican representative from Providence, who 
introduced the bill and foucht valiantly for 
its passage. Walter H. Barney, of Proyi- 
dence, was also dropped for the same reason, 
The excuse given was that both these pentle- 
men bad voted against the submission of the 
prohibitory amendment, but the #reater reg- 











A Pittsburg Meeting, 


jen te en a annem 


SOD, as indicated by utterauces of the repub. ineton, ¢ “Teneme <4 ite 

; pobe gton, author of “Penement House Morality, PITTSBURG, Pa.— "US: ov The enor ; 

lican buss, General Char'es R. Brayton, was preached in Christ Church inthis city Wednes- take place in Pian: I Pe a . LG ee pulley: 
that they were ballot reformers, Mr. Pierce day evening, April 3. It was the third of a Uestion: “Resol a ch ae eee Oil the Reported last week . soe oe ee 45,030 
was run on the “law enforcement” and pro | series of Leuton sermons, with two more. to question: eso ve ; that the discussion of | Received during week ending April 9, 4,137 
hibitory tickets and received ubout twohun- | : the single tax does not Involve the question —_——. 


follow, also on Wednesday evenings, The 
subject was (The Third Temptation of Christ ” 
Father Huntington showed how this same 
temptation, to bow down and Worship satan 
and the glory and power of the world, came 
it some time and in some shape to every man 
and woman, and did not hesitate to specify 
some of the shapes in which it was likely to 
come, aud he did not call a spade ‘aw well 
known implement of manual industry” either. 

After hearing sermon after sermon, mod- 
eled after the Mother Hubbard aud dog kind, 
itis refreshing to hear a man Ret up and say 
just what he means, and to tell bis hearers 
that he means them, aud not some man cut in 


Dota sy Ge. ee Gs ade ee 8 8 AULT 

The contributions for the public during the 
Week for carrying on the work have umounted 
Lo #921, These contributions last week re- 
diced the deticit caused by the failure of such 
subscriptions to cover the actual Cost of send- 
ing out tracts, previously reported, bo 3391.43. 
This week’s: contributions further reduces it 
bo Rok if our friends will make a special 
push they ean reduce this to Nothing before 
the Isvof May, 

The contributions during the week for sond- 
ing out Nterature have been as follows: 
John Rix, Bion, N.Y. . 0, AN 2 00 


cf protection or free trade.” Professor John 
Horrocks and J. D. McDade Were to debate, 
but Mr. McDade did not put in au appear- 
ance. A pood Meeting was held, however, 
in the course of which E. J. Gard, a black- 
smith, said be was a free trader and always 
had been. He had Fone to England, and 
there his former views were contirmed. He 
had been in Liverpool four Mouths and 
worked there, and was astonished to find 
that Enelanad developed powerful mien, not- 
Withstanding the poer food they were said 
to bave. He haa worked as blacksmith’s 
helper and gob Sa week, and Was able to 
live well and save half his Salary. He found 


dred votes more than his colleagues, 

The single tax movement, as amovement, is 
not making much headway here just now. In 
Pawtucket it is much more alive, Many of 
the believers are deterred from taking an ae. 
tive part, probably by the fact that there 
seems little hope of accomplishing politically 
anything at present. The new conditions, 
when they have had a chance to operate, will 
undoubtedly change this apathy and perhaps 
befvure the holding of a constitutional econven- 
tion a public sentiment will be Created and 
educated sufficiently tout least rive the single 
tax idea a substantial footing in the new con- 





eee that is certain to come in the near rir ee 4 ministers would | the purchasing power of money in Eneland ve ORE CHEN he ; am 
Nevertheless, the cause is booming else. | Veet os es i ree gre Huntington, was 80 much greater than in this Country as | MoH. McoDowell, Memphis, Tenn, , 2 00 
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George addressed on his last visit here, the 
members evinced much interest in the facta 
end areuments that were presented, and bave 
since been quietly copsidering them. ' 


speakers. The Contemporary club isto Philus 
delphia what the Nineteenth Century club bas 
been to New York, 
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IN HONOR OF JEFFERSON AND “PROGRESS 
AND POVERTY.” 
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A ig Single Tax Meeting in Cooper Union 
~—Speechen by Louisa FF. Post, Hugh 0. 
Pentecost and Thomas G. Sheurman,. 


The decennial celebration of the publica- 
tion of ‘'Progress and Poverty,” which was 
celebrated on Jefferson's birthday in Cooper 
union, brought togetber a Jarge and repre- 
sentative audience from this city, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and other towns in this and the 
adjvining states. On the platform, above 
which was displayed the quotation from 
Jefferson, “The carth belongs in usufruct to 
the living,” were many of the best known 
leaders in the single tax movement, includ- 
ing the vice-presidents and secretaries of the 
meeting. Before the speeches commenced 
and during the evening the Single tux tili- 
tary band, under the direction of James 
Beggs, rendered some spirited selections. The 
services of the band were voluutury. 

W. J. Browne, president of the West Side 
single tux club, representing the cornmittee 
of arrangements, opened the meeting by 
reading the following list of officers: 

Chairman—Louis . Post. 

Viece-chairmen—Win. H. Paulhaber, presi- 
dent Manhattan single tax club; Dr, David 
Wark, president West Side single tax club; 
Eugene G. Muret, president Harlem single 
tax club; J. W. Jakeway, president Hudson 
county, N. J., single tux elub; Edwin F. How 
ell, president Telegraphers’ single tax club; 
Jubn 8S. Cogan, president Ricbmend county 
single tax club: Daniel ©. Beard, president 
Fiushing single tax ciub; Jerome O'Neill, A. 
J. Steers, Dr. Edward Fricdeabery, John J. 
Hopper, Frenuk Sal:ivan, Joseph MceDouough, 
Thomas W. Green, Dro Walter Mendelson, 
August Lewis, William T. Croasdale, FE. J. 
Shriver, W. McCabe, fC. Leubuseher, A. P. 
Brown, Maganus Gross, jr, Robert Baker, Al- 
bany, N. Y¥.: Johan B. Sabine, A. Van Deisen, 
Wm. B. DuBais, Ff. M. Jackson, Lester M 
Clark, Read Gordou, H. A. DuSonchet, Wim. 
J. Poppert. 

Secretaries—Benjamin Doblin, Arthur Fie- 
gel, C. Orlo Allen, Joseph Dana Miller, Chas. 
H. Mitchell, J. E. Timmens, George A. Hol- 
lis, A. B. Studdard, Wim. A. Wasson, Chas, 
P. Kelly, Paul Boesic, Theodore Lane. — 

Mr. Browne then introduced Mr. Post, who 
was warmly reeeived. When silence had 
been restored, he spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Post's Address, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: This mecting has a 
double purpose. We celebrate the birth of 
the man Thomas Jefferson (applause), and we 
celebrate the birth of the book “Progress and 
Poverty.” (Applause) Thomas Jefferson 
was born 146 years ago. Owing toa change 
in the calendar he has two birthdays—thd 2d 
of April, which we celevrate to-night, and the 
1thof April, which I understand wili be cele- 
brated by our friends in Brooklyn. I remem- 
ber reading, or being told—I have forgotten 
which—of a green reporter (some reporters 
are green, though not many), who in report- 
ing a wedding at Grace church, an aristo- 
cratic wedding, said that the bride and groom 
were very successfully married; and in view 
of his two birthdays I suppuse we might say 
that Thomis JefTerson was very successfully 
born. (Applause and laughter.) 

But that aside, Thomas Jefferson was suc- 
cessfully bern because in a lone and active 
and useful lite he proved himself the typical 
democrat of American history? (Applause.) 
And is it too much to say that the typical 
democrat of American history is the typical 
democrat of the world’s history. (Applause.) 
Thomas Jefferson would have been suceess- 
fully born if be had doue no more than em- 
body in the charter of cur liberties those 
immortal words: “All men are created equal, 
endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” These words have been criti- 
eised with sneers as a clittering generality of 
the French revolutionary period, and it bas 
‘been said that they are false because all men 
are not created equally tall, or strong, or of 
equal intellect; bat in the obvious meaning of 
the words, they are absolutely true. If all 
men stand ona level all men are equal, even 
though some be tall and some be short, but 
when you thrust one man into a trench and 
put another on an eminence you have no right 
to say they were not created equal (Ap- 
plause.) The words of Thomas Jefferson 
mean that all men were born with equal op- 
portunities and endowed with equal rights. 
(Applause.) 

THE COMPLETION OF JEFFERSON'S WORK, 

But Jefferson's work was incomplete, His 
hopes were not realized, He saw the estab- 
lishment of political equality, but to him in- 
dustrial equality was only a dream. He did 
not even see the way of gaining and securing 
it, It remained for “Progress and’ Poverty” 
to survey a@ path to the summit of Jefferson's 
hopes. “Progress and Poverty” was not the 
work of a day. It was the result of years of 
hard Jabor, years of careful preparation, 
When Congress was conveying land grants 
by way of subsidy to the Pacific railroad, and 
Most of us wore thinking of iron tracks across 
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the continent, Henry George was thinking 
(prolonged applause)—Henry George ws 
thinking of future generations whose right to 
aplace on the earth was being voted sway 
before they were born, aud he wrote then, 
years ago, a pamphlet called “Our Land and 
Land Policy.” That pamphlet was the germ 
of “Progress and Poverty.” Later Mr. 
George, in this metropolitan city, observed 
the misery and squalor, the wretchedness, 
the poverty that everywhere abounds here in 
the midst of the greatest plenty, and he says 
the thought would not let him rest until he 
should tind the cause, Evyentheu be was pre- 
pared for the work. He was net a college 
graduate, but he had acquired an education 
Which many a university graduate can not 
boast of, aud, in addition to that, an educa- 
tion Which no university gives. He had been 
aw sailor before the inast. He had been a trav- 
eler- in farthest countries. He had been a 
journeyman printer. He bad been a maga- 
zine writer, Hehad been a working editor, 
He had been a theoretical and practical poli- 
ticlan in the highest sense. He had been a 
reader and student of books. He had con- 
stautly disciplined his mind by systematic 
study of the principles of lovie. He bad been 
a student of institutions, He had been a keen 
observer, attall times and everywhere, of the 
conditions that surrounded him. He was fa- 
tntiar with the standard political economy. 
His knowledge of history gave him that see- 
ond haud experience, as it bas been called, 
without which any man cau only grope and 
blindly experiment. But he was not satisfied. 
He was about to undertake a’ work which he 
intended should be perfect in every par- 
ficular so furas it lay in his power to make 
itt And so he made the first part of his 
work one of special. preparation. History 
was reread with this special purpose in view. 
Political economy was restudied, and every 
proposition subjected to the most profound 
analysis aud the keencst and closest reason- 
ing of which he was cupable. When Henry 
George begun to write “Progress and Pov- 
erty” he was prepared to write it! (Applause.) 
He kuew all of value that had been said or 
Written on the subject, and if we are to judge 
by the replies to ‘Progress aud Poverty,” be 
knew all that can be said (applause); and he 
had made bimsel? competent to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat. The same conscien- 
tious labor he had devoted to preparing for 
the work he devoted to the work itself, 
Chapter after chapter—whole books—-in that 
small volume, were written over and over 
again. Every statement of fact was verified. 
fSvery proposition was measured = and 
weighed and tested by all the methods known 
to logicians, and by every expedient a eulti- 
vated mind conld invent. Every sentence 
was scanned aud scanped and scanned again. 
Conelusions were discussed with the learned 
and the unlearned, with the business man, 
the professional man, the man without work, 
the mechanic, the unskilled laborer—all with 
a View of preventing the escape of any ob- 
jection which might be suggested by expe- 
rience or skillor ingenuity or observation, 
whether from friend or foe. Aud so after 
many months of writing, and many more of 
hard work at special preparation, together 
with the preparation of a lifetime, the book, 
whose birth we celebrate to-night, was 
finished. (Applause.) 

AN INSPIRATION BACKED BY ILARD WORK. 

This is no imaginative story, my friends. 
It- is no exaggerated story. It is the simple 
truth, Whoever thinks “Progress and Pov- 
erty” an inspiration in the sense of being a 
spontaneous outburst from an uncultivated or 
uudisciplined mind, makes a great mistake. 
[twas an inspiration, but it wasan inspiration 
that would have fallen stillborn but for the 
labor of its author. Do you wonder that 
some of us who know how this book was made, 
who know the qualifications its author brought 
to his task, do you wonder that sometimes we 
feel just a little impatient when men who 
have not studied the subject, who are not 
even acquainted with its literature, much less 
with the literature related to it, who have no 
special qualifications, want to improve" Prog- 
ress and Poverty” by taking something out 
or putting something in it, or who tlippantly 
cust its conclusions aside?) We are accused of 
wanting tomake of the author of “Progress 
and Poverty” an economic pope, Well, Ido 
not think that is true, But, without discuss- 
ing it, if it Were true, there is this much to be 
said for us, that our economic pope learned 
bis trade! (Applause.) 

And for a moment, what is the substance of 
this book?) To understand and appreciate it, 
you whe have not read it ‘must read it for 
yourselves. But in a few words IT will en- 
deavor to state what it teaches. It is both 
theoretical and practical. Henry George first 
proved his theory, and then he proposed the 
practical measure for realizing the theory. 
In his theoretical propositions he attacks a 
deeply rooted social wrong, but he noves not 
exactly with the drift of popular thought, 
but diagonally with it. Let me illustrate 
this, About a year ago IT was at Loekport 
with a friend, and we were walking near the 
railroad. A heavy freight train was passing 
along the track. Just before we arrived there 
winan had crossed, but the man’s dog was 
still on our side. The dog wanted to get to 
the man and made a dart to cross under the 
train, The train was moving slowly and the 
dog might have got safely across had he 
gone diagonally in the direetion the train 
was going. But he hadn’t sense enough for 
that, He insisted on going straight. (Applause. ) 
Well, he made several attempts, rushing close 
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to the train each time and then going back. 
Finally, he made a rush and didn’t go back. 
Under the ponderous train he went, straight 
across, and as he got to the further rail we 
heard one squeal,and that dog was not worth 
uuything any more—not us a dog. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, Henry George made up his mind 
that he would not be that kind of a dog. He 
made up his mind to cross diagonally. So he 
laid down the practicul proposition that all 
taxation should, be placed on the values of 
lund. (Applause.) Noman to be taxed on 
his labor, no man to be taxed for what he 
produces, no man to be taxed for anything 
that is bis, but all men to be taxed for Hi 
public privilege they enjoy—the exclusive 
occupaney of the Jand which belongs by com- 
mnon right to all the people. (Applause.) In 
order to do this, he proposed to abolish taxes 
on the products of Jabor as fast as possible, 
until we have but the one single tux on the 
value of land. (Applause.) 

PUBLICATION AND SALE OF ‘' PROGRESS AND 

POVERTY.” 

After the manuscript of ‘Progress und Pov- 
erty” was finished, a small edition was pub- 
lished in San Francisco. Then the book went 
begging for a publisher in New York. The 
great publishing house of the Harpers re- 
jected an opportunity to publish the greatest 
book of the century. (Applause) A’ special 
arrangement was finelly etYected with the 
Appletons, Svon after, Kegan Paul, the 
great publishing house of London, printed it, 
but their edition, except a few copies, was 
stored in the cellar, where they expected it to 
remain. About that time Mr. George was in 
Ireland, and the British government conspired 
tomiuke “Progress and Poverty” popular in 
London. (Applause.) They arrested its au- 
ther as a suspect, and within a fortnight 
Kegan Paul could not get out editions fast 
enough to meet the demand. I do not mean 
to say seriously that this little incident was 
the real cause of making “Progress and Pov- 
erty” popular. It called attention to it, but 
the bovk was worth the money and after it 
ence got out, people wanted more. (Ap- 
pluuse.) Siuce then, in Eugland and the 
United States and Canada, hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of copies of the book 
have been sold. No one, not even the author 
bimself, has the slightest idea of the number 
that has been sold. Not only hasit circulated 
so largely among English speaking people, 
but Gand this is bardly, if at all, true of any 
other American bouk) it has been translated 
into all the principal languages—inato French, 
into German, into [talian, into Swedish, into 
Dutch, into Turkish, and Viee-Chancellor Bird 
bus translated it even into the language of 
New Jersey. (Laughter and repeated ap- 
plause.) 

It used to be asked, Who reads an American 
book?) The answer has come. All the world 
reads “Progress and Poverty!” (Applause. ) 

At the eonelusion of his speech the chair- 
man catled for a collection, saying thatit was 
necessary only for ball rent and preliminary 
expenses, the members of Beggs'’s single tax 
band having volunteered its services as their 
contribution to the celebration. 

When the collection had becn taken, Hugh 
O. Pentecot was introduced. He wus loudly 
applauded and spoke substantially as follows: 

Mr. Pentecost’s Address. 


I feel a little strange at having to make 
an address in connection with a meeting for 
the purpose otf honoring Thomas Jefferson, 
because, to tell you thetruth, he lived su long 
ugo and I have been so busy since I was born 
that [have not hud much time really to flud 
out much about him. I know there was a 
great man who lived one hundred vears ago 
or so in this country of the name of Thomas 
Jefferson, and with every American citizen 
Tampre’  odly grateful that Jefferson lived 
at just the ume when Thomas Jefferson was 
needed (applause); but I am very thankful, 
now that Thomas Jefferson is dead, that an- 
other man bas risen up to take his place, and 
a larger place, just when he is needed. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And while I think I have the reverence for 
Thomas Jefferson that every genuine Ameri- 
ean citizen should have, I frankly confess to 
you that lam far more interested in the peo- 
ple that are alive to-day, and the people that 
ure going to hve, than [Tam in the people 
who are dead. (Applause.) We should honor 
the men of the past who rose and spoke and 
lived out their mission; we should treasure 
all their words of wisdom, and should follow 
their grand examp'te; but there is one habit 
that we must get over—the habit of tying our 
faith to the men of the past. (Applause.) In 
this case we happen to be honoring a man 
who in many respects was a man for all 
times, but we are living now in a time very 
much Jike the time in which he lived, when it is 
just as well for us to remember while we are 
honoring the dead that, after all, the main 
business that we have in hand is with the 
living, 

AS TO ALL MEN'S EQUALITY, 


Mr. Post has given you that one immortal 
sentence we all think of when we think of 
Thomas Jefferson, taken fromthe Declaration 
of Independence, and as he spoke the words 
to-night [said to myself: “Are those words 
truet What Thomas Jefferson meant was, all 
men aught to be created equal. But are all 
men created equal? [think not, Look about 
atown like this, or any other town, and see 
if all nen ure created equal, Js it not time 
for us to realize the fact that, in spite of all 
the Fourth of July eloquence we hear about 
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our own splendid country, some things that 
are snid about it are not in the least true, and 
that this is one of them? -All men in this coun- 
try are notequalin any sense of the word, 
(Applause.) One man is born into this world 


and fnlls heir to wide acres of land, to great | 


blocks of stock, to property of all kinds that 
he had no band whatever in acquiring. This 
man comes into the world cared for with ten- 
derness and love and wisdom, is educated up 
to the full years of manhood with every con- 
ceivable udvantage. When he leaves the 
schoolroom to so out into the world he be- 
cins Where his father left off, with every eon- 
ceivable advantage. He has nothing what- 
ever to do but to step into the results of other 
people’s labors or other people's acquisitions, 
whether by labor or not. That man starts 
uway ahead of the place that he eould pos- 


sibly have cecupied except for these fortunate |, 


circumstances. Whereas, there is another 
man or man-child born in a tenement house, 
the son of a mechanic who never made more 
than $0 or $10 or $15 a week in his life, who 
never saved on the average $1 a week in his 
life, not because he was extravagaut, but 
because he could not save in spite of all 
that he could do. (Applause.) That man be- 
gins with nothing. With nothing; the world 
is against him, it is not possible for him 
to have care even in his early life, he hus to 
be left to his own devices from babyhood, be- 
cause his mother is too hard worked to care 
for him. He has no schooling, for, although 
there are plenty of free schools in the land, 
this boy cannot have the advantare of them, 
because before his muscles are develuped and 
his bones hardened, be must go to work to 
help support the family that his father can. no 
longer tuke care of. This buoy starts handi- 
‘upped, goes through his life handicapped, 
dies handicapped, his whule life a miserable 
failure as compared with what it ought to 
have been, This may be, my dear friends, a 
greatcountry. Itis a freat country in many 
respects—it is not a great country in that 
particular respect. 
AS TO ALI. MEN’S INALIENABLE RIGHTS, 

All men, said Thomas Jefferson, have cer- 
tain inalienable rights. That isto say, rights 
which cannot be taken away from) them. 
That ought to be true, but it is not true. 
Men’s rights have been taken away from 
them. Among these inalienable rights, said 
Thomas Jefferson, is the right to lite. There 
are thousands of American citizens to-day 
who have no right to life. Show me a man 
who owns no land, who has nothing but his 
two hands, ard if he is not as strong as a 
lion, if be cannot jump into the industrial 
fight and claw and beat his way to the front 
he is certain to fall to the rear. He will 
starve to death, he will be kicked to death, 
he will be trampled to death by those who 
run over bim in the rush for vain in hfe. 
Whenever you take away that upon which 
men live you take away their right to live. 

The inalienable right to liberty. Is this a 
land of liberty’ How many men here know 
what liberty is? Is a man who bas to juinp 
out of his bed at six o’clock in the morning 
and swallow his breakfast, happy if he does 
not have to cook it before he swallows it, 
and listen for the clang of a bell ur the blow 
of a whistle that will hurry him = to his work- 
shop there to stay for ten or twelve hours 
and then go back to the place that he calls 
his home—is this man who must do that day 
after day, and then make an average of 
about #100 a year—is be a free man? (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Another one of the inalienable rights, said 
Thomas Jefferson, is “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Ninety people out of every hundred 
in this glorious country are pursuing bread. 
(Applause). One of the most intelligent writers 
on one of the most able newspapers published 
wrote, over his own signature in an article, 
which appeared only a few days ago, that he 
makes $9 a week, and that the reason why he 
does not stop the use of tobacco is because 
experience has taught him that if’ he will use 
tobacco his appetite will not be so great. 
Tobacco for him, smoked in a pipe, is cheaper 
than bread. This man is pursuing a little 
bread and a great deal of tobucco to stop the 
eravings of his stomache. (Applause and 
laughter.) Walk throuch the east side of this 
town where there are hundreds and thousands 
of human beings; go up and duwn stairs in 
their houses; see how they live; think about 
them, study their countenances and ask your: 
self if these people are pursuing happiness. 

Men say tous, “’Tis true that Jefferson's 
words are no longer true to-day. ‘Tis true 
that poverty blights most of the people and 
wealth blesses only a few. It is us sad as it 
is true, but what can we do about it? How 
can it be changed!” 

TRE WAY OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY. 

Other things, says Henry George, may have 
to be attended to in the future, but there is 
one thing that must be attended to hefore 
anything else that can be done—the land must 
be free for the oceupancy of the people, (Ap- 
plause.) Land is the absolute necessity of 
life. Lift men off the land and they die, Let 
m@& get at the land and, though they 
may be poor, they never can be enslaved, 
(Applause,) Our carly history hasshown that, 
and if you will let men go freely to the land 
without a dollar of capital, without a tool in 
the world, if you will only let them pet at the 
land, it will not be long before they have a 
house and before they have sufficient land un- 
der cultivation tu support them, They will 
be frec, You can wipe the government off 
the face of the earth, you can separate them 
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from other men; they will live. They muy 


-not live very udvantageously, but they will 


live und they will be free. And this is the 
one thing for which be bas laid us under eter- 
nal obligations to him. He hus shown us the 
way out. And no matter who holds up before 
you bright visions of the future you will al- 
ways have to come back to the place which 
Mr. George has pointed out, and be obliged 
to say in the long run, “This is the walk you 
must walk in order to get into that beatific 
future, if you ever get there.” (Applause. ) 
-Now, my friends, while we rightly feel our- 


selves inspired by such a man as Jefferson let 


us not wait for the memory of flenry George 
to inspire us; let us be inspired by what he bas 
toldus while he lives among us; let us be iu- 


_spired, if not by his presence, by his words; let 


us be inspired by his thoughts; let us be inspired 
by the idea that be hasgiven us; for it isan idea 
which when it gets into a man’s mind while 
he sits quietly in his study inflames his blood, 
excites his nerves, fills him with «a desire to 
think better and more grandly. Let us take 
the idea and live upon it, and when we feel, 
as sometimes we are disposed to feel, despair 
almost creeping over us, because of the suffer- 
ing and misery that beset our social system, 
let us take heart and reinember that the word 
is gone forth, and the world will some day 
know that all men are created equal and have 
the inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 
- Prolonged applause greeted Mr. Pentecost’s 
closing words, and broke out afresh when the 
chairman introduced Thomas G. Shearman, 
with whose speech the proceedings came to 
an end. 
Mr. Shearman’s Speech. 
We meet to celebrate the birthday of the 


-mav who had faith in the common people, 


the birthday of the man who was proud to 
call himself one of the people, a man who 
despised all title, who abhorred for himself 
the name of excellency, the name of bhonor- 
able, who never wished his friends even to 
call him esquire, not even Mister. He would 
have nove of the gewgaws of vanity. He 
preferred to stand upon his rights, his quali- 
ties, his inherent station as a man. It is 
right that we should commemorate the birth- 
day of aman of this stamp, a man who in- 
spired the movement which gave to” all 
classes those political rights which most of 
the American people have had sv long that 
that they entirely forget that lone after the 


period of the American revolution nuove but 


property holders bad a right to exercise 
them. 

Iu the days of Jefferson, to be a Jeffer- 
sonian wus as vulgar a thing as it is to be 
a single tax man to-day. But the Jefferson- 
ians lived through it; they succeeded in forin- 
ing a party whose policy was absolutely 
irresistible. The great federal political 
party which supported itself supreme in 
power from the adoption of the constitution 
was crushed to atoms like an ee shell before 
the irresistible might of this Jetfersonian mass. 

Alexander Hanulton was unquestionably a 
great aud an able man, and aw man who 
sincerely desired the glory of his country, 
but he never could trust the people. He 
looked about him, and saw corruption and 
dishonesty and trickery, aud he believed 
the great majority of men were apt to take 
amean and dishonest advantage whenever 
they could do it with impunity, and he rea- 
soned therefore that the only way in which 
we could have a safe and sure government 
wasto have a government managed by a 
select few which should use the dishonesty of 
the many in order to cheat them into doing 
that which was for their own ultimate good. 
He wanted a strong povernment that should 
compel the people to go in the way which 
they ouyht to chuose, but which he thought 
they would not. 

The reason of Thomas Jefferson’s success 
was that while he had great confidence in 
bis own judpiment and wisdom he had still 
greater contidence inthe judgment and the 
practical wisdom and practical experieace of 
the great mass of the people, and he be- 
lieved that their judgment, in the long run, 
not to-day, nut to-morrow, not next week, 
not perhaps next year, but in the course of 
the days and the years, would be more right 
than his own. 

JEFFERSON VINDICATED. 

Which policy has time vindicated! Jef- 
erson Was denounced as a Jacobin, and a 
leveler, and an anarchist, and au atheist. 
He was denounced in pretty nearly all the 
pulpits in New Eagland, by all the names— 
almost with all the profane language which 
men could use consistently with remaining 
inside the pulpit and wearing a black gown. 
(Laughter.) And yet, after all, time has 
vindicated Jefferson, ‘Time has shown that 
the people were not to be trusted, Time has 
Shown that his errors would pass away with 
him, and that that which was good and which 
formed a substance of his teachings would 
become the perpetual doctrine of the Ameri- 
ean people, 

Let us cross the water and look at the eoun- 
tries whence the majority of us huve descend- 
ed—Great Britain and [reland—and let us ask 
ourselves What is the history of those ecoun- 
tries, Whathas been demonstrated by the 
experience of that great British empire upon 
this particular point# We have just to go 
back 57 years to observe three different stages 
of the British government. Down to 1832 
England was governed solely by a combin- 
ation of aristocracy and wealth, Afterwards 
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she was governed by the middle classes down 
to 1868 Since 1868 she has been under the 
government of the mass of the people, who 
have been feeling their way slowly, not really 
acquiring their power, because the present 
parliament and government do uot represent 
them ot all but have come in by a fluke. 
Nevertheless upon the whole the tendency af 
Enelish administration in the last twenty-five 
years has disclosed the uscenudency of that 
great mass of people whom Hamilton thought 
would do nothing but rob the rich, if they had 
been allowed to have control of the govern- 
ment. 

Whut has been the result¢ In the first 
plice take the question of corruption and pur- 
ityof government. Prior to 1882, the British 
government was one of the most corrupt in 
the world. Down to that time nearly every 
large town and most small towns, nearly all 
incorporated towns in Creat Britain, were 
voverned by a close corporation of council- 
men, Who elected their own: successors und 
passed the office down from father to son for 
centuries, and the people had uothing to say 
about it. There never was a more corrupt 
set of city governors than those, They gov- 
erned for their own benetit: and treated the 


public funds just exactly us though they were 


their own private property. lu (834, after 
the revolution of the middle classes, they de- 
clured that these cities aud towns should 
govern themselves, but even then confined 
the mauagement of government to a class 
having a large property qualification, That 
Was one thing. 

THE TRIUMPH OF JEFFESON’S PRINCIPLES, 

Look back to the days of Jefferson and 
ILamilton, when the votes of nembers of the 
British parliament were regularly bought up 
as if they were so many sheep. Hamilton 
thoucbt that was all right and necessary. 
To-day, under the government established by 
the great mass of the people, such a thing as 
the sale of a vote of an Buglish member of 
parliament is unknown. He votes ofteu to 
his private interest. But such a thing us a 
bribe, such a thing as corrupt influence being 
brought directly to bear upon one of these 
members of parliament, is absolutely unknown 
and uususpected. That is one thine which 


bas come from trusting the people, That is 


one thing which bas come from allowing the 
poor men to have votes, 

Well, they have local government in Ene- 
land. They are trying it now on a lareve 
seule. ATL over England they have just 
elected common councils; they are from 
householders. Every man and every unmur- 
ried woman who lives in a house which he or 
she either owns or reuts froin anybody else 
has a vote. It is practical universal! suffrage. 
Whatis the result? Nobody questions that 
these councilmen are a higher order of men, 
have greater governing capacity, are more 
honest, more free from suspicion than those 
in any of the bodies which preceded them, 
and which were elected and selected under 
the provisions framed by the men who were 
afraid to trust the people. 

The result, therefore, in Great Britain has 
been a steady advance toward hberty, 
toward justice, toward purity of politics, 
toward reform in education; for it is only 
sinee the common people began to vote that 
there bas been any efficient systetn of educa- 
tion adopted. We have seen Jefferson's prin- 
ciples triumph in that very tand which Jeffer- 
son supposed was totally giyen over to 
tyranny and despotism. 

I think sometimes that Mr. Pentecost and a 
vreat muny of you, my friends, forget the 
tremendous value of historic connection, the 
tremendous Value that the past has for us. 
Do not let old foggy conservatives persuade 
you rudicals that you bave nu connection with 
the past, and no rights in it. Your very 
name “radical,” if you interpret it rightly, 
does hot mean one who pulls things up by 
the roots, bub one who pulls away things 


which prevents the root froin haviny its nat- | 


ural prowth. Do not forget that you cannot 
vecomplish anything successfully which you 
do not build upon the foundation of tie past. 
{ would not have you go back aud dig about 
the old foundation, and live forever in the 
cellars in your houses, but what you want is 
to build on the cellars, first the basement, 
then the second fluor, then the next floor, and 
so build) a building complete; but always 
build on the foundation. (Applause.) 


THE GOLDEN MEAN, 

Now, the difference between an extreme 
radical aud extreme conservative is just this: 
The extreme conservative wasu’t nothing ex- 
cept the foundation, and he is hcrrified about 
the idea of going upabove the level of the 
eround, and the extreme radical is so dis- 
custed with the extreme conservative that 
he suys he will bave nothing to do with the 
foundiution and be wants to buiid bis house up 
ip the air. He cannot do it. (Applause.) 
Take care of your foundation, but then build 
upon it; build by all means, build from be- 
low; do not try the preposterous idea of 
building from above. 

The vrand feature of the single tax move- 
ment hangs around exactly these facts and 
this prineiple. lt is because the mouvement 
in favor of the singletax is a growth, because 
itis planted on the old foundations; because 
it recognizes the old roots; becnuse it pro- 
poses te develop and to give liberty to the 
sume old tree of society just as itis; vecause 
it does not propose to pall anything up hy the 
roots that it is going tu be w successful 
movement. (Applause.) This is the funda, 
mental difference between this movement 
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and every form of anarchy and socialism and 
communism and protectionism. The anarehist 
wants to pull up all society, the socialist 
wuhtr to remove all preseut forms of seciets, 
the communist wants to create an entirely 
new society upon his own pattern, and the 
protectionish wants to do pructieny the 
same, 

You single taux men are accepting society 
just as itis and giving it freedom to grow 
into everything thatis good, and taking away 
everything which draws it down—every thing 
thutis bad. You ure not proposing to tread 
upon the liberty of a single man, you are wot 
eve proposing to take away the property of 
any man, Many people suppose that you are, 
but you really are not proposing to take awny 
from anvinan the land which he now pos- 
sesses. You ure not proposing: to make any 
great chaoge in the form of soviety. You 
are simply proposiogg a chanze in the method 
of taxation, You are proposing to go back 
to the vld lines; for the old line of taxation 
wis to tax the land, and it has only been by a 
perversion that other) things have been 
brought in. You are proposing to give to men 
freedom of action,. freedom of uceess to 
natural opportunities; in other words, you 
are proposing liberty instead of bondage, 
freedom instead of restriction. (Applause.) 

Ounce more | rejoice that we who believe 
in this great, though simple reform, in this 
small bevinniug, with a far-reaching ending, 
and that, tuo, to be attained by rapid steps— 
Lrejvice that we meet to celebrate the birth- 
day of the man who believed in liberty, lib- 
erty for the common people, liberty fer all 
the people. liberty, fraternity and equality, 
and who saw in these things, even as we see 
in them, a possibility of all the reforms and 
all the improvements—yes, of the very kine- 
domof heaven itself raised from earth toward 
heaven. (Applause.) 





Recognition. 


At twenty, 
said; 
At thirty, “Fool,” a harsher tithe came; 
At forty, “Crank,” meu sucered with seorn 
and blame; 
But still the genius tolled with unbowed head, 


“Dreamer,” pitying nemwhbors 


Wide sowing seed that none saw harvested, 
Till by and by, ut fifty, some cried “Shime! 
High purpose our respect at least muy 

claim.” 

So called him “Mr.” guardedly instead. 


At sixty one must harvest, wheat or chill; 
Aud vow ‘twas “the Distinguished” that he 
heard. 
At seventy fields are reaped; the winners 
laugh; 
And be had won; ‘‘the Great” wus now 
men’s word. 
At cighty they inscribed ‘His fame foids in 
This orb.’ the earth. Yea, who but dream- 
ers wint Harry LyMan Koorman. 
Burlington, Vt. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Celebrated by the Henry George Club of 


Philadelphia. 


At the sume hour when the decennial of the 
appearance of Progress and Poverty” was 
being celebrated in New York, the Henory 
George club of Philadelphia held a banquet 
in honor of the 146th anniversary of Thotuas 
Jetfersows birthday. Sixty members were 
present, and the greatest enthustasnr pre- 
vailed. 

W. J. Atkinson presided, and the tonst- 
master was W. HE Jehnson. All the toasts 
were supported by quotations from deulYersou’s 
writings. The speakers were: Isaae Fein- 
burg on “Thomas Jefferson,” Mo Geiselman 
on “The New Abolition Movement,” Dr Ja W. 
Dick on ‘“fenry George,” IE Ve detzel on 
“Free Trade” J. Bo Halbach on “The Sinele 
Tax,” W. Cy Ferguson oan “Grover Cleveliud,” 
J.C. Frost on “The Heury George Club,” A. 
If. Stephenson on “Justice.” 

Letters of revret from several preminent 
men were read, among them one from Hon, 
Chauncey F. Black, president of the Demo- 
cratie society of Pennsylvanian, He said 
among other things: 

“When Mr. Adams, with almost his lost 
breath, declared ‘Jefferson still lives,’ he ut- 
tered atrath. The principles to which Mr. 
Jefferson gave their uiost striking expression 
and their most practical application in the 
formation and conduct of Amenean jastitu- 
tions, Inust be coeval with those justiuiuenus 
themseives, aud the establishtnent of avast 
system of popular societies, knit: together by 
the ties of fraternal correspondence tn one 
great union for the suppurt and dissemination 
of those principles, cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of marked and lasting benefits,” 

The anniversary was observed by several 
other clubs iu Philadelphia and vicinity, 


The Single Tax Would Do Justice, 
Detroit News, 


Between 40,000 and 50,000 lots in the city of 
Detrojt are unimproved. Ao tax on lind 
values would double the tux on these. There 
is hardly a cottage in the city of Detroit 
owned by a workingman that does not pay 
more tuases on the improvements than on the 
fand, fn ouil sueh cuses the total of tuxes 
paid would be reduced. Holders of improve- 
nents have everything to pain and pothiny 
to lose by shifting the taxes on land values. 
It is the owners of the 18,000,000 uweren or 
more of unimproved lund In Michigan that 
would suffer from the change 
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The Real Estate Reeord and Guide ra. 
cords decided views concerning the mar- 
ket question. dt says that the petty 
Officials employed in the New York mar 
kets are recruited from the lowest type of 
politieiins, and Chat for half a century 
the blackimatling of the marketmen bas 
heen the rule, Tt alse believes that the 


linsited aver aod lack oof proper aecante- 


modations of Washington market has 
tended to build up oa swarnt of little 
buteher and grocery shops all over the 
city, whieh helped. to make living very 
costly in’ New York, U6 goes on to says 
“No city can fullillaits duty to its citizens 
Without proper market facilities,  Build- 
ines must be provided where all kinds of 
meat and vegetables cu be purehased at 
the fowest cost and with fhe least frie. 
tiou, The tite has cou e when New York 
should have a system: of markets laid out 
to meet its future requirerments, They 
should be edifices worthy of what will be 
the most populous and rich city on the 
lobe, for we mia take it for cranted that 
some time or another New York, Rich- 
mond, tings, Queens and Westchester 
counties Will all be united ander one vast 
municipal system, Ouro market places 
should be superior fo Chose of the media- 


val and ancient worlds, They should eon. 


fain accommodations for aroreries and 
paces to hold miss meetings and monster 
musica) putherings.” Though a heavy- 
weight praction! paper, the way the Re- 
cord and Guide can leave the solid: earth 
behind itand po soaring around in space 
is something pretty, 


The same paper notes that very little. 


attention seems to have been paid to the 
large purchase of vacupt property by Mar. 
John dacob Astor at West larnis——-a mate 
ter of 207 acres abl acost of S500,000. It 
telis us also that Che Astors are very pra. 
dent investors; that they made another 
large purchase some seven or eight years 
ave on Shermans creek of {50 aeres, for 
which they pat lagdd0, or 3,000) an 
acre, Within ao few years the Vander- 


bilts came along and. paid Chem $500,000 - 


fora strip of only 20 ueres, or $25,000 an 
were, ‘The Record and Guide might have 
voneon fosay Chat this phour oof buying 
vacant land just beyond the built up part 
of the citw and holding it dias been pur- 


sued by the Astors ever since the family 


have had any money for investment. 


The Astor fortune is without doubt the 
very dargest ju America. Other multi- 
duillionaives may have made more money 
iniwshort time than the Astors, but they 
have also asia rule dost more. The Astor 
fortune grows steadily. Tt makes little 
show. A Could dighting in Wall street is 
a digwe toawttract attention, and sods a 
Vanderbilt employing mien by the tons of 
thousands, but an Vstor livings a quiet 
iifeand giving work to only a few is but 
Mttle talked abeut to the business world, 
The development of economic rent goes 
on Withgut voise, 


Butbeconomie rent is at work surely — 
Wherever there are people. Hh Py Char. 
rity, writing single tax Jeflers to the 
Boston Labor. feader, cites the Boston 
Llerald as authority for the statement 
that Boston Commion is worth for build- 
inge sites the round sum of twenty million 
dollars, whereas, when it was made a 
wift fo .the city, it was worth about a 
thousand dollars. The Ulerald said) (hat 
nothing had been done to the common 
itself to enhance its value for building 
purposes; that the money spent on it was 
Waste dn vies Of that vacdie, sinee betore 
being available as sites for stores or resi- 
dences, brees would have to be uprooted, 
hills leveled, and new streets niade, 


Well, a good iniuy peaple are thinking 
’ : ] b 


‘fimes, as a guardian of public interests, 


over all this nowadays, 

The mine workers of the Lehigh region, 
orgnized as Districbassembly 87, Knights 
of Labor, recently issued) an address ap: 
peatings to the public to find out if pos. 
sible why KIN men Can meet ipa room in 
New York aud dichiute how maiuny days ine 
w year the miners of the entire anthra- 
cite region shall work, what wages they 
shall receive, and what prices the mill. 
ionsshall pay for the coul they burn. Phe 
Vhiludephia Linies notes the facet, and: 
ils conmmoent is, that there are a goad 
Innny people besides District assembly 82 
whe would ke an auswee to the suime 
question. True, But why does not the 


try its hand iy replying toit? GRUFE. 
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An explanation of the single tax has 
been going the rounds of the press. It is 
an explanation that does not explain. It 
classes those who support the single tax 
in two divisions—single tax men limited, 
and single tax men unlimited, The for- 
mer, it is said, would put all tax on land 
and its improvements, while the latter 
would not even tax improvements, but 
would tax land values alone until all land 
values were confiscated to the State. This 
is notthe distinction between single tax 
men limited and single tax men unlimited, 
There is a school who would confine all 
taxation to real estate, that is, to land 
and improvements; but these are not 
singletax men. <A tax on real estate is a 
double tax, not a single tax, It is in part 
a land value tax, and in part a labor tax— 
all that part which falls on the improve- 
ments being a tax on labor. 

The single tax man limited is one who 
believes in concentrating all taxation on 
the value of land as the best mode of 
collecting public revenues; while the 
single tax man unlimited is one who be- 
lieves in conventrating all taxation on 
land values, not alone as the best mode 
of collecting public revenues, but also us 
wmeans of destroying the monopoly of 
land which now prevents freedom of con- 
tract between employer and employee, 
and diverts to private use what isof right 
a common revenue, There is no dispute 
between the two classes of single tax men 
as to what shall be taxed. 
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In a warm defense of trusts, the Ameri- 
can Grocer notes the fact that under 
trusts in the past ten years all prices have 
fallen except house rents. In the same 
connection it. notices that there is free 
competition in building, and leaves the 
reader to infer that where trusts control 
prices fall, but where competition is free 
they rise. The trouble with the inference 
is that the statement is untrue. House 
rent has neither risen nor kept up while 
other things went down. Rent has, but 
not house rent. Is it not trne that build. 
ing materials have fallen? Tien how can 
it be that houses cost more to build, unless 
wages in building are relatively higher 
than in other industries, which is not 
true? Andif houses cost Jess how can 
they possibly rent for as much or more? 
The answer, to one who will take the 
pains to distinguish house rent from 
ground rent, isas simple as an example 
in substraction, Prices have fallen, not 
because of the trusts, but) secause supply 
has kept ahead of effective demand in 
spite of trusts; but the demand this makes 
on Jand, and especially on land in centers 
of trade, increases its price; and as most. 
users of land pay for it in their house 
rent, an inerease of vent seems to be an 
increase of house rent; whereas, in fact 
an actual decrease of house rent is ob- 
secured by a greater increase of ground 
rent, 
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We are constantly told that there is 
plenty of free land in the United States, 
but thatthe poor are so shiftless they 
will not take it and use it, Perhaps some 
one will now teli us how it is that &o 
many of these shiftiess people are camp- 
ing out all around Oklahoma waiting for 
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the 29d of April, when they may take up 
land enough to work upon? If there were 
plenty of free land, what would be the 
use of undergoing so much hardship, and 
wailing so long for sosmalla piece? And 
if men will not take up land and use it, 
whence come these thousands of people 
whose anxiety to use land is proved by the 
efforts they make for a chance to do it? 
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The Manhattan elevated railway, hav- 
ing got much, is eagerly shrieking for 
more, on the principle that to him that 
hath shall be given, while he that hath 
not shall foot the bill Having roofed in 
us much street as they need for the pres- 
ent, and gobbled the necessary storage 
accommodation for their cars from the 
public domcin, they ask for a pretty con- 
siderable slice of Battery park, on the 
ground that they need room to turn 
round in. They are anxious, so they say, 
and in this they probably speak the truth, 
to run more frequent trains. And they 
can't run more frequent trains for want 
of sufficient track accommodation at the 
Battery terminus. So they modestly ask 
for a bit of park on one side the terminus, 
anda bit of South street on the other, 
and say to the long suffering people of 
New York: ‘We really want to give you 
more accommodation; but if vou won't 
allow us to do it, why we can't, that's 
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Last Monday's Sun contains a three- 
column article on this subject from the 
pen of Mr. Gould or one of his subordi- 
nates. The Sun prints it as a news arti- 
cle, with an imposing “spread head,” 
putting the abbreviation adv. at the end, 
in deference to Mr. Dana's well known 
views about reading notices, It is a very 
ingeniously written article. It begins: 
“Jay Gould would probably have stirred 
up less of a hornet’s nest over his plan 
for increasing the rapid transit facilities 
of the city if he had accompanied his let- 
ter to Mayor Grant by a map or diagram,” 
and so on—the whole article is written in 
just that critical tone, with references to 
an aecompanying map that ‘the Sun has 
had prepared,” and other i cidentals, 
conveying the impression vc. vue Sun 
haus discovered that a great injustice had 
been done the Manhattan people in the 
public mind, which it feels it a duty to 
correct, The article is not an advertise- 
ment in any sense of the word. It is 
simply a forgery of the Sun’s editorial in- 
fluence, committed with the connivance 
and aid of the Sun itself. The fact that 
the paper has made a great deal of money 
by the publication will hardly be thought 
to condone the offense by any other mind 
than Mr. Dana's 


The simple truth is, that the Manhat- 
tan company has ample terminal facili- 
ties at the Battery for double its present 
traflic, if it would only utilize them prop- 
erly. And it doesn't utilize them prop- 
erly, simply because it wouldn’t make 
quite 80 much money if it did. 

The company now runs trains to the 
Battery over four roads, two on the west 
side and two on the east. One west side 
road has a large tratlic, the other com- 
paratively little. One east side road 
has a large traffic, the other compara- 
tively little, The trains oa all the 
reads ure run to the Battery and back, 
the terminal delays being caused by the 
necessity of shifting engines and crossing 
tracks. All this delay could be obviated, 
and an immensely better service secured 
to the public, by the simple expedient of 
making the Battery a way station instead 
of a terminus, the down trains on the 
east side roads becoming the up trains on 
the west side, and vice versa. The only 
trouble is that the company, under such 
a system, would probably make rather 
less money than it will if it can get hold 
of some more park and street and work 
the problem out that way. 

The assembly of New York has passed 
a bill making it a misdemeanor to sell 
tobacco in any form to children under 
sixteen years of age. What this law is 
meant to do is to prevent children from 
using tobacco. What it really will do, if 
it ever goes into operation, will be to 
make the children lie, 

What nature cannot do, the legislature 
of New York may as well make up its 
mind that if cannot do either, Nature 
has a penal law against the use of tobacco 
by infants, and enforces it pretty strictly, 
lt checks the evil, but it doesn’t extirpate 
it, And the reason is that restrictive 
human lepislation forces many of our 
boys into such unnatural conditions that 
things that nature, left alone, would 
make abhorrent, become attractive, 
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A Single Tax Kingdom as Depicted in Mr, 
Buchanan's New Musical Farce-Comedy 
**Bambo.* 

Crrcaaco, I11.—The growth of the single tax 
idea is shown in the fact that playwrights are 
finding in ita matter for stage treatment. The 
first to utilize it, so faras I know, for dramatic 
uses, is J. C. Buchanan of Dwight, Ill, whose 
new musical farce ‘‘Bambo” is to be produced 
in one of the Chicago theaters the coming sea- 
son, Lunderstand that the veteran manager 
Benton of the Silver Spur hag itin hand, which 
insures it a Hirst class send off. The single tax 
feature comes in asingle scene, but it presents 
the whole scheme with a completeness and & 
breezy Hiawathan rhythm that can hardly 
fail to please an average audience, Yhe play 
is of course copy righted, buc I have been per- 
mitted by the author to copy for the exclusive 
use of THE STANDARD that purt relating to 
the single tax. 

Bambo isa tramp. He and bis comrades 
surprise some romantic youug ladies in a farm 
house. The latter are at first greatly fright- 
ened, but by assuming a mock heroic style 
Bambo pnacifies and amuses them. He an- 
nounces himself a king and magnanimously 
assigus the young ladies to bis “ministers,” 
Lord Squat, Count Grub, ete, but to the 
handsomest of the group he says with great 


dignity, ‘You shall be my queen.” “Nay,” 


replies Julia, “before I consent to take the 
scepter you must describe to me the kingdom 
over which you invite me to rule.” Omitting 
interruptions, [ quote Bambo's answer, which 
covers the single tax elementof the farce- 
comedy: 
THE SINGLE TAX KINGDOM. 

Bam.—My great ancestor, Bambona, 

Called his people to his presence 

And said he, my loyal qybjects— 

Poverty’s the curse of curses, 

Poverty's the rheumatism, 

Poverty’s the howling toothache, 

Poverty’sthe itching sorrow, 

Poverty’s the stormy microbe, 

Poverty’s the devil’s caldron, 

Tainting with its putrid vapors 

All the tribes of Taxiopa. 

Poverty’s a hangdog bully, 

Stalking like a sneaking poltroon 

Only among common people, 

Stinking like a fawning coward 

From the glance of kings and princes, 

I dislike, I despise it, 

And it is my royal pleasure 

‘That we banish it forever 

From the borders of Queerlaudo, 


And the people, much delighted, 
Shouted, “Excellent, Bambuna, 
‘Tis a very good idea.” 


Then old Bam unrolled a parchment, 
And with books and language solemn 
Read this message to his peopie: ° 
“J, Bambona, King of Queerland, 

Do bereby decree and order 

That the land with all its treasures, . 
Without reservation, 

As of natural right belongs in 
Usufruct to all the people. 

I decree that all Queerlanders, 

Big and jittle, wise and fvolish, 

Shall henceforth be kings and princes, 
With an equitable title 

To an undivided kingdom. 

Being kings you'll pay no tribute, 

Tax or custom, tithe or bounty, 

Duty, license, tull or levy, 

And whate’er your skill shall fashion, 
Genius coio or prudence gather, 
Shall be yours without abatement. 


But it is decreed that he, who 
For his pleasure or his profit, 
Useth land, shall, for the using, 
Make such courteous dotation 
To his equal fellow monarchs 
As comports with right and honor: 
And these royal ties shal] ever 
Be expended for the common 
Weal aud comfort of Queerlanders, 
And the glory of Queerlando. 
I declare that this shall henceforth 
Be the charter of Queerlando, 
Pledge me now that you’)! maintain it.” 


The people shouted back, ‘We swear it.’ 
Off they scampered, and with hammer, 
Plane and shovel, plow and pickax, 
Loom and compass, pen and pencil, 
Pounded, powdered, wrote, invented. 
“For,” said they, ‘we have a soft snap.” 
And my ancestor, Bambona, 

With the royalties he garnered, 
Fretted all the land with easements. 


Now, if you will visit Queerlando, 
Travel over all my kingdom, 
From the ocean to the mountain, 
Not a millionaire or pauper, 
Not a hovel nor a prison 
Will perplex the panorama. 


Cities larger than Chicago, 
Having streets as broad as rivers, 
Hard as granite, clean as gravel, 
Over which a myriad coaches 
Whirl with never ending jingle, 
Whirl along the elevated, 
Whirl through subterranean grottoes, 
Whirl forever back and forward, 
Throng the fairy hails bonexth ground: 
Whirl forever fore and backward 
Over latticed vaulia sbove ground. 
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Railroads interlock with railroads, 
Bolid trains of palace coaches 
Dash like racers o’er the meadows, 
Fly like eagles cer the rivers, 
Rush like demons through the mountains, 
Freighted all in town and country, 
Every coach with kings and princes, 
Queens, princesses, merry blue bloods, 
Who, like regal magnates elsewhere, 
Freely use these royal easements. 








Squares and fountains in the cities, 
Lakes and mountains in the country, 
Great museums filled with paintings, 
Parks and boulevards with statues, 
Ornate gardens, antique parterres, 
Schools and colleges for learning, 
Amphitheaters for pleasure, 

Broad arenas for amusement, 

Walking, riding, resting, playing, 
Held and used iv common by the 
Kings and princes of Queerlando, 

Every place of habituation, 

Be it cottage, grange, or mansion, 
Is a palace in appointments, 
Flooded by the golden sunlight, 
Watered from a central fountain, 
Warmed and lighted by the magic 
Throbbings of electric steel nerves, 
All provided by the ever 

Potent budget of Queerlaudo. 

The comedy abounds with “catchy” sengs, 
brilliant, snappy and. satirical dialogue, 
rapid action and telling situations, aud will 
probably be a hit. There is, however, dan- 
ger that Bambo’s plowing description of 
Queerlando may be considerably cut, per- 
haps eliminated altogether. The theater 
going public is probably not quite prepared 
to enjoy the lines, but that so observant and 
successful a play writer as Mr. Buchanan 
thinks itis, shows the wonderful progress the 
siogle tax idea has made and is making. So 
confident is he that a new field has been 
opened for dramatic work, that he is al- 
ready engaged in planning a drama, or comic 
opera, in which society under the new social 
conditions will be the motive. C. Hinton, 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Dr, and Mrs. Seward Webb, whose invalid 
children are now sufficiently convalescent to 
leave home, started on Saturday in their 
superbly mounted special train, with an army 
of attendants, including trained nurses, whose 
lines have fallen ip pleasant places for once 
in their lives at Jeast, and every means and 
appliance for swiftly moving comfort und 
enjoyment. Mr. and Mrs. John Purdy ac- 
company them, and a steamer has been 
chartered to take them to Alaska, should their 
inclinations point that way after they reach 
San Francisco. Ove of the ears cost $35,000, 
and the whole train is valued at $125,000. The 
conductor and brakemen wre specially uni- 
formed for the train. Every convenience 
and juxury that can be packed into the cars 
are there, including a new $1,200 piano und a 
$500 Jibrary, 

Charles D. Kellogg of the Charity organiza- 
tion society, in a recent talk with a Press re- 
porter, said that during the last seven years 
117,000 families living in New York city have 
been reported as dependent, that is, as being 
supported more or Jess by charity. At least 
fifteen per cent of these, he added, have been 
taken out of the ranks of pauperism and be- 
come self supporting. The conclusion of the 
charity organization people, based on ex- 
aminations of over 20,000 cases, is that about 
one-half of those serking relief needed work 
rather thanalms. Mr. Kellogg snid that the 
number of ‘work seekers” at present in the 
city was very close to 50,000. 


Dr. John P. Munn has for tive vears been 
doctoring Jay Gould, and has practically 
given up all general practice to devote bim- 
self whoily to the prolongation of Jay Gould’s 
life. He was with Gould all last suinmer, 
when the millionaire was so Gaugerously at- 
tacked by nervous prostration, and slept jo 
the next room to him every night at Irving- 
ton, Saratoga, in this citv and while off on a 
yachting cruise. He is now making the west- 
ern trip With bis patient. His salary is not 
knowa, but a physician well acquainted with 
him says that itis not less than §15,0U0u year. 
—[Philadelphia Times. 


James Mulligan, for cighteen years night 
watchman at the Seventh avenue car stables, 
committed suicide last week while tem- 
porarily insane, by jumping from the fifth 
story Window of the house 791 Seventh ave- 
nue, Where he lived with his aped wife. He 
was a sober and attentive workman and bad 
not lost a day during his long term of service 
until the recent strike, when he went out with 
the rest of the employes, After the strike 
ended he was unable to get work, as his place 
was filled. He could not get other work, and 
becoming despondent, killed himself in the 
manner described. 


Judge Nelson “of Poughkeepsie asked the 
supreme court, nh few days ago, togrant the ex- 
ecutors of the will of the late William T.Garner 
the power to appropriate $25,000 a year for 
the personal use of Mercellicte Thorn Garner, 
now living in France, and daughter of the 
dead man, The motion was granted, Miss 
Garner had been receiving a large income 
heretofore, but an increase was hecessury, 
she suid, because it cost her $10,000 a yeur for 
dresses ulone, 


Coroner Levy was last week notified of the 
suicide of Solomon Reisler, fifty-four years of 
are, at 320 East 115th street, Reisler was a 
clerk, though outof employment, and married, 
He could not secure work and went iato his 
bedroom und swallowed a dose of Paris 
green, His wife discovered him, and a doctor 
Was mumunoned, but when he arrived Reisler 


| was de 
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MEN AND THINGS. 
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Railroad building is not a prosperous 
industry in China, There are less than 
ninety miles of track in the wholeempire, 
and the permission given by the govern- 
ment to extend the system has been with- 
drawn. Two reasons are given for this 
prudent conservatism. The court astrolo- 
gers say that the railway is spiritually un- 
wholesome; and the boatmen and team- 
sters insist that it is ruining their busi- 
ness. . 

Say what we will about Chinamen, 


- there is one thing we can’t help admiring 


them for, They have the courage of their 
convictions. They know, as wellas Presi- 
dent Harrison and his cabinet, that itis a 
bad thing to allow the common people to 
buy and sell at pleasure and exchange 


their products with one another too easily, 


and they act upon the knowledge. When 
they find people using the railroad too 
freely they just forbid the building of any 
more of it. It’s a little cheeky in us to 
send missionaries to such a people as 
that. We ought rather to invite thein to 
lend us afew political economy professors. 

Last Saturday afternoon a workingman 
was arrested at his place of employment 
in Brooklyn, brought to police head- 
quarters in New York, and there locked 


“up. The newspaper account of the oc- 


currence, printed next day, says: ‘‘When 
he reached police headquarters here, he 
was placed in a cell and no one was 
allowed to see him, nor could any one 
learn upon what charge he was arrested.” 

The theory of our criminal law is, that 
@ man accused of crime is presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty. Society 
claims the right to infringe his liberty 
sufficiently to secure his appearance for 
trial by detaining him, or exacting bail, 
but repudiates any right to force him to 
confession by torture, by seclusion, or 
even by cross-examination. Such is the 
theory. The practice is fast becoming 
very different. 

There is a real danger in the custom 
that is fast growing up among us of im- 
muring suspected persons in secret cells, 
of subjecting them to torture, which dif- 
fers from the old-fashioned kind only in 
being applied to the mind instead of tothe 
body, and of convicting them or their con- 
federates upon evidence thus obtained. 
It is no answer to say that certain kinds 
of crime, as conspiracy, can rarely be 
brought home to the guilty ones in any 
other way. Because there are conspira- 
cies of accusers, as well as of accused, and 
this Russian method of criminal practice 
has a strong tendency to encourage them. 








The Press’s “Talks on the tariff” are 
a perpetual delight. There is a reckless- 
ness of contradiction about them that is 
simply charming—to anyone who will 
take tha trouble to read them for a week 
or so in succession, Here auretwoof them 
that are perfect gems when taken to- 
gether. 

On April 5 an inquirer quotes the tariff 
talker’s oft repeated assertion that the 
fall in the price of steel rails in the 
United States, from $166 in 1867 to $26.50 
in 1889, is entirely due tothe protective 
tariff; and begs him toexplain what it is 
that has reduced the price of railgin Eng- 
land fron $166 to $22.50 within the same 
period, Towhich the tariff talker gravely 
answers that “large production makes low 
prices and if it is large enough it brings 
prices down all over the world. The 
American production of steel rails thus 
affected English prices.” This is definite 
and satisfactory. It demonsirates, with 
charming lucidity, that the protective sys- 
tem is a blessing all around—a blessing to 
those who live under it, anda still greater 
blessing to those who don’t, The tariff 
does it all, and does it better where it 
isn’t than where it is. You will have to 
study this sentence carefully to grasp its 
meaning, but the Press's theories require 
convoluted and intricate language and 
are specially hard on pronouns. 

But on April 8, the tariff talker, having 
no jetters to answer, looks over his ex- 
changes for a starter, and clips this from 
the London correspondence of the New 
York Sun: 

Are Pittsburg people aware that steel rails 
are selling for 130 a ton at Johannesburg, iu 
the South African gold district? 

On this the tariff talker informs us that 
the South African gold district is situated 
between the Zanibesi and Limpopo rivers, 
Also that steels rails once sold for §166 
here, and were worth $1350 in 1875, but 
ainca that time “the duty on imported 
rails"--and al! the rest of it. 

This is hardly as lucid as the talk of 








April 5. There is a painful nebulosity 
about it. It may mean all sortsof things. 
The tariff talker may intend to show 
that if it weren’t for our tariff the South 
African gold districters would be paying 
$1,000 a ton for their rails. Because, if 
our tariff has reduced prices all over the 
world, and has brought them down in 
England from $166 to $22.50, it is alto- 
gether probable that without the tariff 
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tne African price would be increased in 
the proportion of 166 to 22.50. Or it may 
meun that we ought to double our tariff 
ina spirit of African missions, Orit may 
mean—in fact, it may mean almost any- 
tiiing. That’s the great beauty of the 
ress’s tariff talks—you can get any mean- 
ing out of them you want to. Perhaps 
that’s what they’re written for. 


But the tariff talker is by no means the 


only puzzle-head on the Press’s staf. 


Another member of its corps is studying 
the question of the unemployed; and here 
is aspecimen of the way he talks: 


Fortunately the problem confronts us in the 
midst of a commercial aud agricultural pros- 
perity unexampled in the history of the world. 
There can be no pretense thut the evil is with 
outa remedy. Abundant means are at hand 
awaiting only that action which must arise 
from actual knowledge of the facts, and due 
consideration of the best methods of pro- 
cedure. 

High wages and a permanent revival of 
trade must follow, once occupation is given 
to the enormous surplus of unemployed and 
unproductive labor that now clogs the wheels 
of commerce, cuts down compensation by 
flerce competition, and is slowly but surely 
recruiting the hordes of criminals und pau- 
pers that burden and threaten society. 


Read this carefully, and you will have to 


acknowledge that it beats the tariff talker, 


if such a thing be possible. Just cut it up 
into chunks, and look at them. 
Weare in the midst of a commercial 


and agricultural prosperity unexampled 


in the history of the world. 

We are afflicted with an evil for which 
we have yet to find the remedy. 

We are not yet earning high wages. 

Permanent revival of trade is still in 
the future. . 

We have an enormous surplus of un- 
employed and unproductive labor. 

The wheels of our commerce are 
clogged. 

Fierce competition is cutting down 
compensation. 

We have hordes cf criminals and pau- 
pers. 

They are being slowly but surely re- 
cruited. 

They burden and threaten society. 

Nice state of affairs, isn’t it? But why 
didn’t the Press tell us ali this last Octo- 
ber? Or have these evils only come upon 
us since the protectionist party came into 
power? 


It is interesting, though not particularly 
pleasant, to compare these utterances of 
the Press with some of the reports that 
reach us from that wicked free trade 
country that is forever pining to deluge 
us with the things we want. England, of 
course. In certain ways they seem to be 
doing pretty well in England, notwith- 
standing our refusal to compete with 
them in the markets of the world. Here 
is Industries, oneof the foremost Engtish 
trade journals, summing up the condition 
of the skilled labor market. “Highly 
satisfactory,” Industries says it is. Ship 
building doing finely. “Never, except in 
the wonderfully busy period comprised 
within the years 1881-82-83, has the ship 
building trade been so active as it is at 
present, and the number of men fully 
employed in it is nearly equal to the 
figures of that time.” The engineering 
trades too, are doing finely. So are the 
coal and general iron trades. The statis- 
tics of the trades unions have been 
collected by the board of trade, and In- 
dustries gives the official figures. Mem- 
bership of iron ship builders unions, 27,500, 
Proportion of men out of work, 1.8 per 
vent. Membership of engineering trades 
unions 80,803. Percentage of unemployed 
2.5, Total membership of seventeen 
trades unions from which reports have 
been received, 174,519. Totalof members 
unemployed 4,831, as against 5,368 in the 
previous month, ‘If the various sections 
of the coal and general iron trade could 
have been included,” says Industries, “the 
percentage of unemployed would be much 
less,” 

These things are worth thinking over. 
They have a meaning. 

Union county, in New Jersey, is vexed 
about its tramps. It doesn't know what 
to do about them. The road between 
New York and Philadelphia passes 
through the county, and the consequence 
ia that tramps are more than ordinarily 





plentiful. The county jail at Elizabeth is 
kept full of them, and still they keep 
coming. 
puzzled what to do. 


are puzzled is this. They have been try- 
ing to make life a burden to the im- 
prisoned tramps by keeping them at work 
breaking stone for use ou the streets of 
Elizabeth, This plan was successful 
enourh as to its main object; the prison- 
ers had a sufficiently disagreeable time of 





at peers 
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TELLING THE RISING GENERATION 
ABOUT IT. 


The article reprinted below appeared in a 
recent issue of the Youth's Companion, a 
journal for the young folks with which prob- 
ably every reader of Tue Stanpanrn is ac- 
auainted. It is a significant and welcome 
evidence of the rapid spread of the movement 
for industrial emancipation when one of the 
most widely circulated and carefully edited 
juvenile papers in the world—and the Youth's 


The Chosen Freeholders ure 











The reason why the Chosen Freeholders 


it. The only trouble was that it didn't 


pay. The stone breaking had to be done its readers to describe the single tux theory 


Companion is both of these—feels it a duty to ~ 





under sheds open to the air, and this 
necessitated winter clothing for the la- 
borers, for which the county had to pay. 
Hammers cost money, too, the stone had 
to be carted to and from the jail, and the 
wages of an inspector had to be pro- 
vided. Altogether, it was found that it 
was conside-ably cheaper to buy stone 
already brosen in’ crushing machines, 
So the stone breaking was piven up and 
the tramps kept in idleness. But this 
system also developed its evils. It soon 
appeared that mere imprisonment had an 
encouraging rather than a deterrent 
effect upon the industry of tramping. 
The tramps found fife in jail decidedly 
more comfortable than life out of it, and 
welcomed arrest and conviction. As for 
the moral penalty—the disgrace of being 
sent to prison—somehow they didn't seem 
to mind that. Tramping round the 
country, begging for food, sleeping in 
railway round houses, and constant lyifiy, 
are not conducive to moral dignity. The 
tramps began to bey the justices who 
sentenced them to give them the longest 
terms of imprisonment possible. 

So now the chosen Freeholders are fall- 
ing foul of the justices and of one of them 
particularly. Justice Hetfield, of the 
Elizabeth police court, is accused of being 
altogether too liberal in his treatment, of 
prisoners. The Freeholders say he sends 
men to jail who are not fairly entitled to 
such a favor. They complain that fel- 
lows whose only merit is that they have 
been stealing rides on railway trains, are 
actually treated as first class criminals, 
and rewarded with terms of imprison- 
ment. This, the Freeholders complain, 
is making the jail altogether too common. 
They think it would be wiser to contine 
the privilege of imprisonment toa more 
advanced class of criminals, acd not to 
send aman to jail unless he hus shown 
himself entitled to the favor by some dis- 
tinctly overt act of wickedness, such as 
stealing or assault. To all of which Mr, 
Justice Hettield replies that it is none of 
his business. The law defines his duty, 
and he proposes to doit. The law says 
that if a man begs for food in Union coun- 
ty, or steals a railway ride, he shall be 
sent to jail; and Mr. Hetfield declines to 
nullify the law at the bidding of the 
Chosen Freeholders. Tramps have rights, 
as well as Freeholders, and Justice Het- 
field proposes to maintain them. Alto- 
gether the situation is perplexing. 

The worst of it is, that for such a situa- 
tion there is no solution. The Chosen 
Freeholders of Union county haven't found 
this out yet, but they will before they 
get through with it. When a community 
has become civilized enough to refuse to 
kill off its workless population, and is still 
sufficiently barbarous to forbid men work- 
ing when they want to work, such a dead- 
lock as this is sure to come sooner or 
later, When men are refused the right 
to use the earth, and can’t find any earth 
owners to employ them, society must 
either kill them or support them. There 
is no third course. If the workless ones 
don't die, manifestly they must live. And 
if they can't live by productive labor, 
they must subsist at the cost of the com- 
munity, Weean put them in jail, or we 
can let them go around louse, begeing and 
stealing; but in one way or the other we 
must provide for them, 

To. MCrimapy, 





A Cioed suguention, 

Lynx, Mass., March 20.—Ask every reader 
of Tur STANDARD to take from that paper 
brief ciippings of facts, abstracts of argu- 
ments, any interesting bit of information and 
send them to the small Jocal papers. Few of 
the papers have THE STANDARD among 
their exchanges and will welcomne these bits 
of news for publication. In that way we 
keep the matter inthe Lyon papers and set 
innumerable people to inquiring and investi- 
gating. C. H. Lipsey. 

Well, We are euriuy of It Now, 
Khade Island Democrat, 

Romebow we didwt hear from the high pro- 
tection orators on the stump in the last cun- 
vanes of prognosia of the present industrial 
condition in case Mr. Harrison was elected. 





and purpose in terms so careful nud exact. 


We hear much nowndavs of the “single 
tux” agitation. There is a “single tax” 
league, which has a considerable membership 
throughout the country; public meetings in 
the interest of the “single tax” are held, and 
several newspapers and many books advo- 
cuting the “single tax” are published or have 
been published. Whatis this “single tax? | 

Itis, in brief, a proposition to abolish all 
taxation except that upon land, or the value 
of land. It dves not propose that eveii build- 
ings shall be tuxed, but that all the taxation 
of the nation, the state, aud the municipaiity 
shall be laid upon the land alone, exactly in 
the same measure, whether it be built upon or 
vacant, but in proportion to the value which 
it possesses from nearness to the centers of 
population or business, 

The “single tax” theory is based upon the 
doctrine that the land rightfully belongs to 
all the people. That the exclusive possession 
of land by iudividuals is not right, and that 
the separate ownership of land might be 
merged into a sort of joint-stock ownership 
of the public without injustice, was fiflst sug- 
gested in England by the social philosopher, 


‘Herbert Spencer. The doctrine received a 


much fuller statement in this country at the 
hands of Mr. Henry Georve, in a book called 
“Progress and Poverty,” first published in 
1879 Mr. George is accounted the founder of 
the single tax system, and is the bead and 
front of the agitation. 

Mr. George and his followers maintain that, 
under the present system of private owner- 
ship of lund, the burden of poverty resting 
upon the mass of mankind grows heavier as 
the world makes material progress; that in 
spite of the increase in the world’s productive 
power, wages always tend to a minimum 
which will give but a bare living. They hold 
that private ownership of land, with the 
privilege of holding it for speculative pur- 
poses and of forcing up rents as population 
and industry advance, hasthe effect to puta 
monopoly of natural opportunities into the 
hands of the land owners. The natural op- 
portunities being thus monopolized, laborers 
ure compelled to compete with each other to 
such an extent as to force wages down to the 
lowest possible point. 

As they hold that wages of all classes of 
laborers depend upon the productive cultiva- 
tion of the soil, Mr. George and his followers 
maintain that the true remedy for poverty is 
to make the land common property. 

They do not, however, propose to disturb 
the occupants of land, so long as the oceu- 
pants make full use of their land. They pro- 
pose, on the contrary, to allow the possessors 
of the soi) to continue to buy and sell and be- 
queath it. But they do propose to take all 
the rent by taxation. To do this would make 
the occupant of the lund a tenant paying rent 
to the state. 

This proposition, which was first known 
under the name of “land nationalization,” 
has since, by common consent of its advo- 
cates, become known as the “single tax” 
movement, the efforts of its friends having 
been directed more specifically to the aboli- 
tion of all other forms of taxation. They 
bold thut the removal of taxation from indus- 
tries in gencral would stimulate manufac- 
tures and business, at the same time that it 
destroyed speculation in land, to such an ex- 
tent that the general prosperity would be 
immensely iucreased and wages greatly 
raised, 

They hold that the revenue from the single 
tax would be so large as to enable the govern: 
ment to maintain schools and collezes, build 
and operate railroads aud telegraphs, aud do 
many things which it does not now engage in 

Their plan, also, of course, being a “sinvle 
tax,” involves the abolition of tariffs upon 
imports. The “single tax” men ure absulute 
free traders. 

In the recent presidential campaign, in fact, 
the majority of the advocates of the “single 
tax,” under Mr. George's leadership, for the 
time being subordinated the land issue to the 
anti-tariff issue, wud refrained from separate 
party action aa the ground that the success of 
one of the two great parties—-the democratic 
—was mast likely to conduce to the removal 
of the protective tariff, 

The agitation for the “single tax,” or against 
private ownership of land, is by no means 
confined tu the United Brates. Tt has made 
much beadway in Gireat Britain, and is very 
strong in the Australian colonies, where one 
colony, Bouth Australia, bas bv law Simited 
inunicipal taxation to unimproved land val 
UBB. 

Toe Lion inthe uth, 
Parkersburg, W. Vu., Index, 

Every weck or two we hear of capitalists 
coming here to look for a location, but lung 
ownvers find it more profitable to hold op and 


| let the laud jie vacant. Tex them ou! of thin. 
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The Christian Charch and Soctal Reform. 

“Christianity versus Socialism” is the 
title of a paper by Lyman Abbott in-the 
The 
heading issomewhat misleading, “Chris- 
tianity avd socialism” would have been 
better. For Dr. Abbott does not find any 
antagonism between the two systems. 
So far as the temporal welfare of 
mankind is concerned, he thinks that 
both have the same object in view, 
Both want to make men happy in this 
life; the difference between them is one 
of method; and however the socialist 


may regard Christianity, the Christian, 
“so Dr, Abbott seems to think, may look 


on soaialism with an altogether sympa- 
thetic feeling. “We rejoice,” he says, 
speaking of the church, “in legal, social, 
sanitary reform, and give godspeed to all 
such reformers; but, in our work as 
churches and ministers, we -propose to 
work for the rebuilding of men rather 
than for the reforming of social organi- 
zations; forthe changeof character, rather 
than of environment; and by appeals to 
men in the order of moral supremacy; 
appealing first to the dominant senti- 
ments of reverence, hope, faith and love; 
second, to the intellectual and social con- 
siderations of prudence and present well 
being; last of all, to the mere physical 
and aoimal nature and its needs.” An 
essay of which such words as these are 
the conclusion and summing up, can 
scarcely be called.a statement of a case 
of Christianity as opposed to socialism. 
Dr. Abbott has thus no quarrel with 
socialism as to its aims. He simply 
points out that its method of reform, is 
not the method of Christianity. And 
what he endeavors to demonstrate is that 
the Christian method is the more eflica- 
cious of the two, and will soonest and 
most certainly produce the results at 
which socialism aims. He accepts James 
Russell Lowell's definition—“Socialism 
means, or wishes to mean, co-operation 
and community of interests, sympathy, 
the giving to the hands, not so larve a 


_ share as to the brains, but a larger share 


than hitherto, in the wealth they must 
combine to produce—means in short, the 
practical application of Christianity to 
life, and has in it the secret of an orderly 
and benign reconstruction’ —and states 
explicitly: “This is what Christianity 
means, or wishes to mean.” 

It inust be noted that under the general 
term “Socialism” Dr. Abbott includes ali 
movements towards social reform other 
than the distinctively Christian move- 
ment. “Christless socialism’ be calls 
them,emphasizing the definition by speak- 
ing of their antithesis as “Christian so- 
cialism.” Among the Christless socialists 
he includes free traders, protectionists, 
single taxers, income taxers, state social- 
ists and anarchists. Against their methods 
he sets “the methods of the Christian 
ehurch and the Christian ministry,” and 
compares the two, 


“Christless socialists,” Dr. Abbott thinks, 
seck to benetit humanity by modifying the 
social organism. “They proceed on the 
assumption that, if the social organism 
can be made right, the condition of man- 
kind will be made right. . . One social 
reformer tells us that we must abolish the 
tariff, aud then prices will be lowered and 
wealth distributed; another tells us that 
we must raise the tariff, and then wages 
will be raised and wealth will be distrib- 
uted. One social reformer tells us we must 
levy all taxes on the land and take them 
off everything else; another tells us we 
must take them off the land and levy them 
onincomes. .. Butthe high tariff man 
and the free trader, the land tax and the 
income tax udvocate, the state socialist 
and the anarchist, widely as they differ, 
all agree in this one fundamental doctrine 
—that if we can only make the social 
organism right, humanity will be well 
taken cure of.” 

Again. “Modern social philanthropy,” 
Dr. Abbott says, “acts upon the philoso- 
phy that man is made by his environment; 
that his surroundings are the creator, and 
he is the creature. Accordingly it de- 
mands clean streets, better food, good 
sewerage, improved lighting, improved 
tenements, and so on to the end of the 
chapter.” 

Lastly, we are told that ‘modern social 
philanthropy proceeds on the assumption 
that, in social reform, we are to begin 
with the lowest factory in man and work 
up to the higher. First, it says, deal 
with the body, then with the intellect, 
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if there is time and force left, with the 
spiritual condition of things. Give good 
food, good clothing, good external condi- 
tions. Build not a church, but a Palace 
of Delight. Following after these, give 
education, give schools and languayes; 
let the intellect be developed. Then or- 
ganize societies forethicalculture. . . . 
As for God and immortality and Christ 
and theology, we will talk about that 
when we get to it.” 

The Christian method, Dr. Abbott in- 
sists, is altogether different. Instead of 
trying to amend the social organism, in 
the confidence that improved social organ- 
ization will produce better men, it strives 
to amnend individuals, believing that bet- 
ter men Will produce improved social or- 
“The Christian church is 
not, and does not undertake to be, a so- 
cial-reform Organization; nor is the Christ- 
ian minister a social reformer... . 
We decline to turn aside from our work 
to debate the question whether the land 
tax or income tax, free trade or revenue 
reform, state socialism or laissez-faire, 
are right or wrong, beneficent or malefi- 
cent, Our business is different. Our 


business is to make men, and trust that 


out of right manhood will graw right 
systems.” 

Where the Christless socialist seeks to 
modify the environment, and so influence 
the characters of the men environed, Dr. 
Abbott would go to work the other way. 
He would modify the men. 

It is not environment that makes men; men 
muke environment. The same ocean washes 
Ireland and England, the same sun smiles on 
them both; the same beneficent fogs aud 
rains fall on their greenswards; and the same 
kind of green grass springs up for them, mak- 
ing verdure in the ong island as in the other. 
Why is Ireland Ireland and England Eng- 
land? Because one is inhabited by the Celt 
und the otber by the Anglo Saxon; and, I 
tnay acd, because one lives under the stimula- 
ting power of a protestant faith, and the 
other under the dwarting and deadening 
power of a Roman Catholic ritualism, It is 
uot the business of mivisters and churches to 
inake clean streets or improved tenements. 
It is their business, if they speak to landlords, 
Lo speak such sevtiments of justice and truth 
that no man that rents a house shall leave 
the miserable tenement without air, without 
water, without sunlight. It is their business, 
if they preach to the poor, to preach sucha 
guspel of cleanliness and order and decency 
that no man in his poverty will consent to 
live without these three things—fresh air, 
fresh water, Grod’s sunlight 

And so the Christian method is to care 
for man’s spiritual nature first—to awaken 
his soul. “Christ assumed, Christianity 
assumes, that in every man, behind the 
shell, it may be, of rags and filthiness, be- 
hind the more impenetrable shell of lux- 
urious and selfish wealth—in every man, 
somewhere, there is a sentiment of rever- 
ence, of love, of divine manhood; and it is 
the work of the Christian church and of 
the Christian ministry, as throughout all 
ages it is the work of God himself, to 
brood the soul until he has kindled into 
life this spiritual nature. When that 
spiritual nature tas been kindled into life, 
it will develop an ethical life, it will de- 
mand an intellectual education, it will 
build up for itself the conditions of physi- 
cal well being.” 


It is not difficult to find flaws in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s argument When he says that Ire- 
land is Ireland because of the “‘dwarfing 
and deadening power of a Roman Catho- 
lic ritualism,” he is in effect illustrating 
the truth that men are intluenced by their 
environment. When he tells us that it is 
the business of ministers and churches to 
preach such sentiments of justice that no 
landlord will leave a tenement without 
air, water and sunlight, and such a gospel 
of cleanliness that no poor man will con- 
sent to live without those conveniences, 
he ignores the fact that such preaching 
has been going on for a very long time 
without producing any etfect. When he 
speaks of “brooding the soul” until its 
spiritual nature be kindled into life, he 
forgets that many men have no souls, 
wnd that social conditions are destroying 
souls incomparably faster than the church 
can brood them into spiritual life, For 
the soul may die beyond redemption, 
while the body keeps on living. A man 
may utterly lose the capacity for being 
human—may become so dead to self. 
respect, to sympathy, to moral sense of 
every kind, that only a miracle more as- 
tounding than the resurrection of Lazarus 
could revivify his soul, There are plenty 
of such men, victims of social murder, 
slain while yet alive. They walk our 
highways as tramps, they fillour peniten- 
tiaries, they crowd our almshouses, they 
sit in the high places of the politicians, 
there are millionaires among them, as 
well as beggars, They are the victims of 


then with the ethical nature, and finally, | the environment, 
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that Dr. Abbott imagines to be dis- 
tinctively the Christian method is the 
only true one. Society, asa whole, can 
never be better than the individuals who 
compose it. Bad men cannot legislate 
themselves into goodness; the moment 
such an idea is formulated into language 
its absurdity becomes apparent. What 
is needed is not more law, but more 
obedience. The Lawgiver of, the uni- 
verse has made ample provision for its 
government. All that is needed to in- 
sure man’s happiness is that. he should 
obey the divine law with faith, hope and 
love; seeking first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, in perfect faith 
that all things necessary will follow. 
This, if I understand him, is Dr, Abbott’s 
idea. He thinks the Christian church 
and clergy should refuse to occupy them- 
selves with patching and plastering the 
universe, with urging laws for sanitary 
reform, aud Jaws for industrial reform— 
with laws to make men honest and Jaws 
to make men industrious. He thinks that 
the law of God is all sufficient. To de- 
clare that law and urge men to obey it 
is, he considers, the full sum and meas- 
ure of the clergy’s duty. And in this 
view, I, for one, am bound to say that I 
think him entirely and absolutely correct. 
No social reform is possible, until men 
shall learn to obey the law of God. And 
when men once shall have — learned 
obedience to God, and faith in God, all 
temporizing schemes of social reform 
will fade away, and men will wonder how 
they could ever have been fools enough 
to consider them. 


What is the law of God? Leaving the- 
ology on one side, and regarding only 
man’s duty to his fellow men, there is 
little diflculty in stating it, in terms that 
will satisfy equally the most earnest be- 
liever and the most pronounced agnostic. 
“All things whatseever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Upon this golden rule the whole 
structure of our civilization rests. It in- 
cludes liberty, equality and fraternity— 
the rights to life and the pursuit of 
happiness—honesty, sincerity, charity, 
brotherly love, If men can but be taught 
to obey it, no other law will be necessary, 
Until men learn to obey it, no genuine 
social reform is possible. It is the law of 
laws. transcending all others, including 
all others. It is the one law that needs 
no demonstration. Its binding force is 
certified by direct revelation in the heart 
of evory man who hears it and has a 
living soul, And itis the law of Christ, 
which Dr. Abbott says, in the essay be- 
fore us, it is the duty of the Christian 
clergy to declare. . 

What is it to declare a law? Simply to 
state if, over and over again, in varying 
words, perhaps, but always in general 
terms? Ifthat be all that is necessary, 
then it must be admitted that the Chris- 
tian clergy are doing the full measure of 
their duty—and it is also pretty evident 
that they might as well do nothing at all. 
For the most confirmed jaw breaker can 
listen with beheving heart) and spiritual 
edification to the mere verbal recital of 
the law, or to its application to other 
people than himself. Humanity is made 
that way. King David was prompt to 
condem the supposititious criminal of 
whom Nathan told him, and = never 
dreamed that he himsclf was the sinner 
to be punished, until the prophet smote 
his conscience with the awful accusation, 
Thou art the man. Then, and not. till 
then, did he acknowledge, I have sinned 
against the Lord. 

Nathan declared the law of God to 
David, and brought the royal sinner to 
repentance, The accusation that we, who 
are laboring for industrial emancipation, 
bring against the Christian clergy is that 
they refuse to do as Nathan did, - They 
proclaim the law of God, indeed, but they 
don’t declare it. They do not touch the 
sinner on the shoulder and suy, Thou art 
the man, They pretend to do it, some- 
times, But, with few rare exceptioas, they 
never really do it, 

Look at this swarming tenement, where 
humanity is penned in the ratio of 200,000 
people and over to the square mile, See 
these children blighted with marasmus, 
these babies perishing for air, these joy- 
less women, these men toiling day by day 
to support a Jife that would be martyrdom 
to Dr, Abbott or any other cultured man. 
What has brought this misery upon them? 
The will of God? To say so is to worship 
Satan, Butif no act of God has done it, 


jsome act of man must have wrought the 
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mischief. What act? What man or men? 
If obedience to the divine law of the 
golden rule will surely bring happiness to 
men, as Dr, Abbott and the rest of us 


well know it wills and if these men are 


wretched, as they surely are; it follows, 
of necessity, that somebody, somewhere, 
sometime, must have defied the law of 
God, and failed to render that equal justice 
to his fellows that the golden rule de- 
mands, Let the church find him and re. 
peat the words of Nathan to the king, and 
then indeed she may claim to have de- 
clared the law of God. But until that be 
done the mere repetition of the phrases of 
the law will be but useless breath. 


Se en a ern 


Dr. Abbott may reply, and doubtless 
with perfect conscientiousness, that the 
church does seek out the one at fault, and 
proclaim, Thou art the man. She seeks 
the man who owns the tenement house 
and tells him that justice demands that 
he should provide air, and water, and 
sunlight for his tenants. She seeks the 
employer of the dweller in the tenement, 
and tells him that justice calls on him to 
pay better wages to the men who work 
for him. She goes to the tenement dwel- 
ler himself, and preaches ‘‘a gospel of 
cleanliness and order and decency,” urg- 
ing him to insist on better conditions of 
life. And she holds up her head with a 
smile of satisfaction, as who should say, 
Have I not done my Master's work? And 
the world mocks at her. 

The world mocks at her, because she 
deserves to be mocked at. She has not 
done her master’s work. She has not 
declared the golden rule. She has not 
delivered Nathan's message. The power 
of that message lay in the fact. that 
Nathan delivered it to the right person, 
When he said to David, Thou art the man, 
David knew that he was the man, and 
humbled himself accordingly. But when 


the church goes to the tenement owner, » 


to the employer, to the tenement dweller; 
and says to each of them in succession, 
Thou art the man; they' turn away in care- 
lessness or mockery, because euch knows 
perfectly well that he is not the man. 


The tenement owner compels nobody to- 


live in his man-hives—he simply furnishes 
the accommodation paid for—if the ten- 
ants don’t like it, why don’t they move? 
The employer pays the wages of the 
market—he can't pay more, and continue 
in business. The tenement dweller would 
be glad enough to get fresh air, fresh 
water, and God’s sunlight—cnly be can’t 
afford to pay for them. The church 
might go on preaching to these three for- 
ever—might “brood their souls” till 
doomsday—and produce no result. Had 
Nathan delivered his message to Joab 
instead of David, he would have done 
just what Dr. Abbott claims the church is 
doing, and ought todo. And Joab would 


have treated the matter as carelessly as _ 


men to-day treat the church’s admoni- 
tions, knowing perfectly well that the 
accusatioa Was unjust. 


Who, then, really is at fault, if not the 


men to whom the church addresses her 
remmonstrances? Somebody has broken 
God's law, or the misery we see in the 
tenement house could not possibly exist, 
Whois it? Dr. Abbott can find out if 
he will, The whole Christian clergy can 
find out if they want to. It’s a very 
simple matter. And if they want the 
world to stop mocking at them, they 
must find out. For the world respects 
sincerity, und never mocks very long at 
truth. Butit jaughs and jeers at false 
pretense and error, even while it pats 
eae on the back and seeks to profit by 
them. 

Why does the tenement dweller consent 
toremain in his wretched human hive, 
instead of insisting on a house of his 
own, in some pleasant street, with plenty 
of light and air around it? Because he 
ean’t help himself—his wages are too 
low to admit of his purchasing better ac- 
commodation. 

Why does not the employer pay higher 
wages? Because he can’t afford to. The 
market place is full of idle men, clamor- 
ing for employment, competing against 
one another for work. If the employer 
should pay more than the market rate, he 
would be driven out of business by the 
competition of other employers who, pay- 
ing less, would undersell him. The com- 
petition of the unemployed is the secret 
of low wages. 

Why are there any unemployed? How 
is itthat men cannot go to work when 
they want to, without waiting for some 
man to give them leave and fix the wages 
of their industry. Our forefathers, when 
this country was a bowling wilderness, 
didu't have to wait for other men to em: 
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ploy them. They simply went to. work, 
built rude houses for themselves, planted 
corn and sowed flax, gathered in their 
grain aod wove their cloth, and so fed and 
clothed themselves. How has it come to 
pass that, with man’s mastery over nature 
immeasurably increased, we of to-day are 
worse off than our ancestors? The soil 
they delved is here to-day.as then; the 
quickening rain still falls; the earth 
sweeps round the sun, and harvest follows 
seed time now, as regularly us two hun- 
dred years ago. Why must we stand idle 
where our forefathers were free to work ? 
Why do we crowd the labor market, and 
jam one another into tenement houses, 
instead of taking off our coats and going 
at it? For one all-sufficient reuson. Our 
forefathers were free to apply their labor 
to the opportunities of nature, but we are 
not. The opportunities are fenced in. 
The land is gone from us. It is owned by 
other men, who shut us off from it. What 
can we do but crowd the market place and 
beg for work, when on this’ planet, to 
which God has sent us, we are denied all: 
right of using nature's stores? The land- 
owners’ fences are the all-suflicient reason 
for the unemployed. 

For whose use did God make the earth? 
If not for the equal use of all men, then 
the golden rule isa humbug. For it is 
impossible that one man should deny to 
another the equal right to use the earth, 
and yet obey the law that bids him do to 

-others as he would others should do to 
him. That would be a direct and glaring 
contradiction. 


We needn't goany farther. We have 
found our man. Now let the church 
step forward and deliver Nathan's mes- 
sage. Let her deliver it to the land 
owner, to the equally guilty non-land 
owner, whose acquiescence renders pos- 
sible the gigantic denial of God's law. 
Let her stand before rich and poor alike, 
before the dweller in the tenement house, 
before the millionaire in his palace, he- 
fore the bishop in his cathedral, and like 
Nathan before David, first tell the story 
of the sin, and then: awaken conscience 
with the accusation, Thou art the man! 


AL If she would butdo it! Uf the church 
of God would but really declare the law 
of God, the sweet vospel of the golden 
rule, how wide might she fling the grates 
of heaven, ushering in the kingdom of 
God on earth! With what shouts of joy, 
with what tears of love and gratitude, 
would her teachings be received! How 
men would flock to her temples, pouring 
out their hearts in praise, and women 
lift their rescued little ones to bless the 
Father who had delivered them! Tow 
the prison walls would tumble, and the, 
dens of vice be swept away, and the horrid 
tenement houses vanish out of sight! <A 
dream? Yes, truly, itis a dreani—adream 
of what shall be, some day—a dream of 
what might soon be, if the ministers of 
God would only really do what Jyman 
Abbott says they want to do—preach the 
pure law of Christ, and seek to accomplish 
social veform, not by changes of the 
social organism, not by plastering and 
patching the universe with amendments 
to God's laws, but by persuading men to 
do to others as they would have others do 
to them, and so refuse to sanction any 
longer the infamous robbery that makes 
the golden rule an idle platitude, 
T. L. MWCReEAbyY. 


Charity Organization as a Conspiracy. 

NEw YorK.—The difference between organ- 
ized charity and charity organization bas been 
very well indicated by various writers in THE 
STANDARD, yet there isone phase of the subject 
that has not been dwelt upon. I refer to 
charity organization as a conspiracy. More 
than one advocate of the baneful system 
when engaged in controversy bas tundertaken 
to define the objects of the scheme, and yet 
the essential thing that needs statement bas 
been missed. Indeed, it is only here and there 
that we find an advocate with sufficient 
bardihbood to declare the ulterior aims of 
charity organization. Noone advocate tells 
the whole story. The secretary of the prin- 
cipal society in the United States has recently 
said that, “What charity organization is try- 
ing to do is to get a full list of all people who 
have asked for aid in the past and put on 
record a full list of their cases.” This isa 
part of the conspiracy, then, to hunt up every 
man, woman and child who has ever beeu so 
unfortupate as to ask for help and put them 
ov record, But how many of the noure au riche 
would have to go into the list with this under- 
standing? Not so faust, it isthe present poor we 
are after, says the tabulater of cases. With- 
out doubt it isthe poor whem this organiza- 
tion is trying to scoop up in its net, and have 
their record ready at any moment to turn 
against them to their confusion and shame. 
With this scheme well worked, up the poor 
would indeed be grasped in the tentacles of 









the charity octopus) How thorourbly. this 
work isto be done is indicated by a passage 
in the speech of Mr. Janes C. Carter, de- 
livered on bebalf of the New York society 
and published in its annual report. Viewing 
such work as is demanded in the interests of 
civilization he says: 

I believe that the conflictine forces of civi- 
lization, as they are now developing them- 
selves, are putting: upon society a greater and 
a greater strain; and unless all parts of 
society are visited by the blessed and human- 
izing principles of charity, that our civiliza- 
tion itself will fall. Ido believe that unless 
charity is organized, and organized ona far 
larger scale than you are organizing it now, 
unless the work, which you are but beginning, 
is taken up and prosecuted upon the inost ex- 
tensive and broadest scale, we shall event- 
eae be compelled to surrender civilization 
itself. 


This, then, is the rea] nature of the conspir- 
acy. Civilization itself is to be prostituted to 
carry out the desigus of capital, which, by, 


the support: of charity organization, asks to 


effect an insurance upon its high pressure po- 
litical economy. Justice finds no place in this 
fell scheme. To tbe bounties of nature, the 
earth and its fullness, mao has no inherent 
claim, aud our orator quotes Malthus, who 


“Says: 


Aman who is born into a world already 
vossessed, if he cannot vet subsistence from 
iis parents, on Whom he has.a just demand, 
and society does not want his Jabor, bas no 
cluim, of richt, tothe smallest portion of food. 
ln fact, he has no business to be where he is. 
At nature’s mighty, feast there is no vacant 
cover for him. She tells him to be gone, and 
will speediiy proceed to execute her own or- 
der. 

Thus he is ta perish, as superfluous races of 
unimals are said to have perished. Without 
charity organization, the poor man and civil- 
ization itself must die; therefore we are ex- 
horted to organize, in accordance with Uni- 
versity place, on a world wide plan, and treat 
the greater portion of the human race as pau- 
pers, to whom the small class of rich shall, if 
they see fit, dispense such things as they them- 
selves donot want. “Charity organization” is 
indeed a conspiracy. B. F. DeCosta. 
Keep the Slaves Quiet Till We Can Brenk 

Their Chains. 

West New Bricuton, Staten Island.-—Will 
the editor of THE STANDARD allow me space 
for a few words on the subject of “charity” 
and “charities” whieh, so far as 1] have ob- 
served, have nov been said in his paper and 
which may point to a common ground of 
sympathy for those who agree wholly or in 
part with Mrs. Lowell and those who think 
as he does? 

The discussion of these opposing views bas 
been carried on iu the culumns of Tak Stanp- 
ARD by many hands and under different 
forms, and hus been followed by me with 
deep interest. 

The benefits of the charity organization, 
the charity wood yard, reformatories, in- 
dustrial schools, manual training, public in- 
stitutions, soup kitchens, coffee stands, free 
breakfasts, etc., etc., have been presented ou 
gue side and the all-sufficiency of the single 
tax on the other. I find myself agreeing 
with each and disagreeing with both. 

Certainly the friends of the “charities” are 
wrong in believing these efforts are ends in 
themselves or even ineans by themselves to 
reform und progress. But they ure as cer- 
tainly right in believing these efforts neces- 
sary. 

Ou the otber hand, THE Stanparp is wrong 
in sneering at thern as useless and even mis- 
chievous, and is right in saying that of them- 
selves they will never permanently benefit 
tbe human race. 

It seems tomne that these activities play a 
very important part in the development of 
our civilization, but that both these advo- 
cates und cpponents fail to see what it is. 
May wenvt liken them to rafts which will 
keep the beads of our shipwrecked brethren 
above water till the great tide of progress 
lands them onthe shore, which is safe, be- 
cause resting on the bed ruck of justice’ 

And, to mix the metaphor, are not these 
shipwrecked fellow creatures the goths and 
vandals which Mr. George tells us will rush 
froin the slums of our cities and overwhelm 
our civiizaticn—unless justice is done? And 
is justice dune so quickly in this lazy world 
that we can afferd to dispense with any of 
the alleviations of their lot!) Feed them, soup 
kitchens and coffee stunds! Nurse their sick, 
QO hospitals! Train their minds and hands, 
schools, prisons and = reformatories! | Gain 
time for us, all of ye! For well does the 
editor of THE STANDARD know thut the en- 
slaved uever free themselves. Let) hitn, 
then, do justice to those who are keepiug the 
slaves quiet till we can break their chains. 
Let him, when he sees those whose surrcund- 
ings wud Circumstances tempt them to lives 
of ease and self-indulgence, trying to help 
others to bear their too heavy burdens, let 
him at least credit them with good inten- 
tions. 8S M. Gay, 


"Phenix on Khit.'’ 

RavVENswoop, IJll.—Next door ta where J 
live parties are building a new house, As 
usual in such cases, there is a good deal of 
waste lumber, bits of board, scantlings, ete., 
Which cun only be used for kindling. The 
owner very kindiy permits the boys living in 
the pexgghborhood to come aud carry off these 
pieces, and there hus come to be considerable 
strife among the boys tu see who will get the 


| most of them. Some of the bigger boys have 
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|, the largest. part of the pieces. 


devised a scheme which cuables them to out- 
wit the smaller, or weaker ones,. and grab 
They have 
told the smaller boys that when they say 
“phenix on this,” or “phenix on that,” that it 
mikes it theirs, and that no one else bas a 
right to touch it. So they come in and sbout, 
“phenix on this,” and “pbhenix on that,” abd 
“ohenix” on the other, and before the little 
fellows come to understand what is going on 
there’s a phenix on everything, And when a 
nu. boy has said “phenix” on a good lot of tbe 
kindling he is all right, provided be can make 
the others respect his phenixes. But the effect. 
of it all is that the little fellows ure left. 

Now this is a good Wustration of the origin 
of Jand titles, and of our stupidity in holding 
themin such profound respect. The Father 
bas freely provided the means whereby his 
children can be clotbed, aud fed, and housed, 
aud whereby they can eujoy all mauner of 
good things, only requiring that they exert 
their labor upon the means he has provided, 
but some of the stronger aud more greedy 
ones have said “phenix on this,” and “phenix 
on that,” and “phenix on the other? until 
every thivg is phenixed. Itis even worse than 
this, for itis not the men who claim these 
things who said ‘‘phenix,” but it was the grand- 
fathers, the great grandfathers, and the great 
freat grandfathers of these men, or others 
from whom they claim, who said phenix. But 
this is not ull; some of them never suid 
“phenix” atall. They only got some one else 
to say “phenix” for them. 
queen of Spain sent over some fellows to say 
‘“pbenix” fur them. The king of France sent 
another lot of them to say “phenix” for him, 
and the king of Englaud sent some one to say 
whole 


“phenix,” until the continent wus 
phenixed. And we bave been respecting 


those phenixes all these years. Wehavedone 
just what the small boys are doing, have let 
them keep what wus intecded fur all of us, 
beeause sone one had said “‘phenix.” Ana 
whenever any question arises as to who is en- 
titled to a piece of land, We call in the lawyers 
and judges, who solemnly determine which 
holds most directly from the fellow who said 
“phenix.” 

Some of these phenixes huve become very 
valuable on account of the nuniber of people 
who want them, aud a large part of the busi- 
ness of the country has come to be, not in 
applying labor to these gifts of Grod and 
thereby fashioning them to satisfy human 
needs, but in trading in these phenixes, these 
opportunities to labor which ought to be open 
to allmen. The effect is just what might be 
expected. The social wrong of respecting 
and protecting these phenixes produces social 
evils which are appalling, and which will con- 
tinue to increase until we stop sustaining these 
phenixes. Single tax men think that the best 
way to get rid of them is to tax tbem out—to 
say to the holders of these pbenmixes, “You 
are welcome to keep your phenixes if you 
want to, and make the most of them, only we 
insist that if ,you do you shall pay to the 
balance of the people who have ar equal 
right to them what those phenixes are orth” 

W. HH. Van Orvum. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The followiug list contains the nurnes and 
addresses of men active iu the single tux 
cause in their respective lucalities, with ‘vbom 
those wishing to join in the movemeu. may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas KR Anfier, 16 Alivn street, 

Albany, N Y~-Robert: Baker, 178 Madison avenue: J C 
Rosturt, 22 Tlird avenue, or James J Maboney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman ciuu, 25 
Myrtle avenue, ; 

Alhambra, Mon Ter~Mrs Josephine Spabr. 

Altoona, Pa—Joseph Sharp, jr, secretary Single tux 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 93 First 
avenue. 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C~—Carroll W Smith, offeea Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anaheim, Cal—James bb Hassett. 

Anton Chico, N Al—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Atlugta, Ga—Johp C Keed, lawyer, 2% 1-2 Marietta 
street 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N Y¥—Daniel Peacock, president; Ho WW Bene- 
diet, secretary Single tax club, College ball 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y~Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md~-John W Jones, see Single tax leseue of 
Maryland, ON Bond street; John Salmon, Pres Henry 
George club, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N_ Hill, 148 
E Baltimore street, 

Bayside, Long isiand, N Y—Antonio M Molina. 

Briceville, LU—VWillam Matthews, secretary Tarif re- 
form club, 

Bradford. Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land. and labor 
club, 26 Newell! place. 

Bristol, Dak—W E Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y~-£ W Dundon, 34 Malden Jane, 

Boston, Mass—-Klwin M Wlite. 28 Main street, Charles- 
ton; JK Roche, 09 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairman Singele tax league, Jamatea Plain 

Brooklyn, N Y= tivorge EK West, Mb, 49 Clermunt ave- 
hue, president Single tax club. 

marie bit lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 

Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tag organization. 

Cantateo. N YH W Johnson, PO box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike. M 2. 

daca O—S J Harmeunt, MD, president single tax 
Club, 

Cape May,City—Wim Porter, box 57, 

Chanibertain, Dak~-James Hrow ti, 

Charles City, lowa—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo 
rite Union house. 

Chicago, Wl—Frank Pearson, 6 La Balle street; T. W, 
Wittler, secretary Singie tux club, 426 Milwaukee 
avenue, 

Cinctnnaul, Q—Dr David De Heck, 189 West Ninth 
street; Jones's hewh and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; headquarters BinKle tax club, 248 Vine street. 

Clanton, Ala—O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,Q—C W Whitinarh, 4 Buca avenue; Frank 

L Carter, 182 Chestnut street, 

tlinton, Ind—L OQ Bishop, editer Argue, 

Coiog NV—J 8 Crace 

tO Pilots F South, prournetor Commercial 

o’'e ; 

Cale Uns O~ Edward Hynuenian, #812 South Higk 
street, 

Cornwall, Cal—Jeff 4 Halley. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—-Chas P Jounston, 

Diatubury, Conn--Sain A Malu, $4 Bmith street. 

Dayton, O-W W Kile, 3 E Fifth street; JG Gallowsy, 

3 Samueiasatreet, 
bee aa ol H ante : ae 
eb Mumes, lawa~ Bien, president Single tag 
clab; Join W King, secret ry. idee iia 

ve Ee ea Finchart, ) Waveric sireti JF 

10 » 19 atrect. secretary Tas reform as 
soustion;§ G Howe, 64 14th av, 
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Diamond Svrings, Eldorade county, Cal~J Vo Lanaton 

Dighton, Mass— A Cross, 

Dunkirk, N Y¥—Friuncis Lake. 

Kast Cambrilge, Mass--J) 
erary Jostitute, . : 

fiast Northport, Leng isiand. NO Y—=2 K Rerivicrd. 

Bast Rindge, N He--Edward Jewett, : 

BKulzabeth, N J—BReujiumin Urner, : 

Elmira, No Y—Wilhan Rerzaian, 712 Bast Market street. 

Englewood, H--W- L Steers, ; 

Evitnosvihe, lod=Charles G Bennett, 47 Upper. Third 
Ktreet, 

Fitcbbnre, Muass— wv Terry, 

Farisington, lowa-—F; W. Reeckwell 

Gardner, LT 8 Cumming. : 

Glen Cave, Long island, NS ¥—Herbert Lerumear. 

Ulendive, Mont—A dp Sawyer, 

Glens Palis, N Y—Jotin H Qoinian, 

Gloversville NS Y¥— Wine G Wood, MD. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y¥—Tienry © Hinton, 

Harrison, Tex] J MeCollum ; 

Hartitucton, Neb—Jolt HW Feiber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthuar Fo Hrock. 


Harrington, Bt John's Lab 


Heleca, Mont—Jadge J McClements, sceretary Montana 


himide (ony cbssoe Ret bain . 
Horpeisville, 8S Y¥—George 1 Van Winkle 
Hot Springs, Arkh-—-—W Afbert Chapman 
Hoosick Falls, N YF OS Tiadintnenen. . 
Houston. Tes—H FORing, corporation attorney, 
Huatehinsen, Kas—J G Malcom, MoD 
Ion. N ¥--George Sriithy BO bex 402. 
[ndianiapotts, tnd--L0 P Custers presntent 
league, WW UO bel CorcChas HP Raise, bookkeeper, Von = 
neyg’s had were stare, HK Woasddtcten street, 
Ithaca, N YO C Platt, deuppist, 7 Joust State street. 
Janvier, N d--8 bf Waish : 


son county Shope tx feageues, SO bee avenues | 
Keithsturgh, PN-M MeDopiald 
Kingston, No¥—theodore YP Romeva. 


Lonsdale, Ki-—Dr lL. F. Gurvin. 
Lewiston, Me—-F ob Lyford J Cotthye street, 

Lexington, Ky—-Jites: hewro ; 
London, Engivid— William Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westaioster, : 
Lous Angeles, Cat WHE Doupre, 2 North Atameda street; 

WA Cole, 149 South Hil or AVinette, PO Station B 
Lowell, Mass—iieury dobvertson. 5. Metyalf block, KiGs 
der street. ee : 
Lyle, Minn—C F Wenbam,. : 
Lynchburg, Va—Tous Williamson, cor Fifth and Churck 
streets, ; av ve 
Lyon, Mass—Theodtore Po Perkins, 
xtreck : ; 
Madison, Dak-—-H TT Evenson, : a 
Mahanoy City, Pa-J Ne Becker, president: Free trade 
clubs Robert Richardson. secretary 
Manistee. Mich—Albert: Walkley or WOR Hall 


. telegraph office. : : 
Mariboro, Miuss—Geo AE Revuglds, 
Marlborough, NY¥—C OH Basidon, 


istrict vPRAnIZer. 
varie, Moni—S F Radston, Br, prostdeat Montana 
SiNETO LAX ab Ch EGn, ‘ : : 
Massiion, O—Victor Buruett, TH Eat South street. 
Mauritius, Tndian Qecau—Robert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Lauis. ’ ; 
Memptlis, Tenn—l @ Hrown, secretary Tarif retorm 
clab, 59 Madison street, 
Miuictowi Conpn--John G@ Hopkins, PO box Sk, 
MiddJetown, N Y¥—Chas if Musier, Po) box. 115. 
Miwaukee, Was—Peter oleGill 47 Pourch street. 
Minneapolis, Minu—C. J Buell, president. Single tax 
league, 4W2W Fronklin avcoue: HLL. Kyder, secre 
ary. 
Moti, Ala--E Q Norien, 3) South Loyal street 
Mt Plensant, lowiaA O Pitcher, MD. 
Mt Vernon, WN ¥--d PB iaatibeg, ; 
Murray ville, (— Witham Canin, prestaens Democratia 
club. 


tary American bind Jeaumue. 
Neponset, Mass—Q A Luthrop,-member 
club, 44 Walnut screed. Be 
Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 
gags , ; 
Peni ren en Pu--Jdohmserty DT Nerth [raudwity. 
Newburg, S Y¥-Dd Mehay, secretary Sig le biex dub, 
QUN Broad way. 


rine tsscuryly, feratd otliens 


Oratge street; \itred wana hth Wohoadles avenue, 
wew Orleans, Lia--Jdoha 3 Wircters, Mar ttime BHNOUTIE- 
ticn. 


league, 247 Suuthbyale street; Wi daanes, 69. Taylor 
KLYreet. , : = ; 
New Westouoster, Brit’ Col-Alex Hamilton, mInember 
Tax re(ornl assoc ter lon 
Noctotky Va—Ktward Js 
Club, P.. drawer o 
North Adams, Mass—Wabied Mo Drowne, 
streets BS Mvers, BO box ool. 

North sprue tay Meds Aleanuder, 
Boouville street, uated a 
Obertn, O—hdw Boibiasdedt ; 
Olean, N Y—George all, pres Sintde fix association 

Timothy Horwb, see, so bartiroid street, 


Robertson, Secretary Alpha 
14. Marshall 
‘1626 Nurth 


Oli Waist peta pews Pargtiatr, Adan street 


Omaha, Nel—Joboly Buntlest. 822 Virviniaavenue, 


Ordway, Dak—it HM Garland. ineniber Tas reform asso 


Clatieg us a 
Oswero, N Y—Alex Shiieu, 00 West First street, 
Passaic, N J—JiJd Baruard, PO box TSt, 

Paterson, N J—B W Neils, Cistercian Passaic county 
Sinele tax. Clevedinod, Gumicdgo Committee, a9 North 
Main street. : 

Parkersburg, W Va—Wol Bureman, member of Single 
tax lewapue. : 

Pawtucket, Rol-hdveard Barker, 2} Gooding street, 

Peoria, H—J W Avery, 

Phiadelphia. Pa Win J Atkinson, @é Chestnut street 
or AL H. Stephensoat, 24 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry Georve club. 

Piermont, DS Y¥—Chathes To Hood, PO box Wh, 

Pitesburg, Pa Mati bP Raterts, 727 Carey alley. 


Portland, Ore—> Bb Kigeen, 45 Sark street. KL Thomp. 


sot. ? 

Poughkeepsie, 8 Y-— Willan © Aibro. 

Providenee—R T-Roberc Grieve, 382 Sutton street; 
Dr Wim turker, pres. Rhade isiatd stagle tax asso 
clatlou. : 

Pulaskl, N YC V Hirbottle, 

avers wood, 12—-W fb Vatu Oru. 

Reading Pa—Chae S Piiaer, 10d) Penn street; 
Corkbill, 2f) Peng strect. : 

Res noid’s Briave,¢ cotati mad ota Carreer, lox TH, ee 

Hichinond, Dnd—b Quiagcey, oO ponth Third strcet, | 

Kldgeway, NX Yi sudiivan. » 2 

River Falls, Wir-Georce HP Bates, 

Rochester, N oY -Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street 

Roselle, N J—Kead Gordon, 

Rutiond, Vt~-T WH Brown, Cherry gtreet. : 

San Francisco, Cal—Judge James G Maguire, Superior 
court, ; 

San Luis Omspo, Cal—Mrs Frances Sf Mine. 

Beuctle, Wash Ser—k Po Morrow. 

Seneca Falls, N ¥—Win H Adkinson, # O box 56. ; 

Sharon, Conn -aAd Dost wie, ibeanan sige tax club. 

Shenandoah, Pa—Morvis Marsh, presideut Bingle tax 
club; ‘Phos Potts, seerehary, : 

Southbors, Mass—S H Loaves, 

Routh Gaston, N C= WoL M Perkins, - 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, NYC L Dedrick, 
president Pragressi te isseckttion; dalia Sheehan, see 
relary. : os 

Bypirit Lake, lawa-Jd WoSchrinpf, secretary Tarif ree 
form elute 

Spriaghead, t-daines PE MecCren, sceretary Bungamon 
sibeiee Tas ei, 26 Diack aveaue, fe 

Springheld, Moe A Wd anemia, 665 Nichols street, 

St, Leuts, Mu-diaiin Bussedh presided: Single “ta 
leugue, “6 2 Fie Ge sbreets Lien), i, ilounh, SEN rULary, 
roe 6, UE Ove sireeb oo) : ‘ 

Btochtup, Cal~D A Learned, 

Stouctuua, Miss Pr WwW ssinineton Brown, 

Btreater ly --Gieorse G Guenther, et 

Syracuse, N Y--Chories 6 Hupkins, 9 Seumaour. street; 


HOR Perry, M9 south Chntun streetror kA Paul, ¢: 


Walton street; or Jignes do ateGuire, oeeretiry Single 
tax Club, 29 Greene atreet ; as : 
Toledo, O-- Win Adel. prcier, secrenury single tix elyb, 
Need, D2 Saiteg obras : 

Tacoma, Wasi bere P O Chunks (ode i at. 

Trenton, N J—H it Matiews, 9? Howell strect, 

Troy N Yi Martin. : : 

Tuckahoe, NY=Albert ae Yours, ; 

Unionville, Conteedobn dheAul tte, : 

Viied, N ¥~Tie mas sweeney, doe ENaabeth streat,. 9 
Daiuel M Buckley, grocer, solu y Gab corner First and 
Catharine, oe 

Voom BO} UL Saito be aie SR RCo, : 

Vineennes, Dido Samuel WoOWiliis, roouis 2 and 8 
Oper blacn, sah ; 

Waco. bes—kraok Gracy, lawyer, 16) >uuth 4ib street, 

Woaketield, bf --laivgd ibrrrgwaer, es 

Washington, Ob C}br. Willltn Geddes, 1719Q@ street, N 
Wi omeere lary single: Sagh desep aed, 

Weatherford, Pey—-Willingp ap fuelk 

West New Hrivlitan, Staten [hands SN YeeA UStaddard 

Wieciieg, Wo Viasdotm basins 250t dcdp od reety i 

See erred dar Stoo Be gtag 

wtiman, Mase-C YP Bolin, cigar swye; Thos ; 

president bingle tas leugus. 2 ee by = 
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Singie tia 


Jersev City, XS d-—-dosepit [dina Miller, secretary Huds” 


Kansas City, Mo—Chas Reid, 2,220 Woodliund avenue, : 


Lansiugbureh, N Y¥—James McMann, 2) Bighteenth sh 


MW “Seuth Common. 


Manstield, O—W Jo Higeitis, manager. Western unton- 


Mart, Tes—J L Caldwell, ehairdian Nlath congresstonal i 


Nashville, Tenn} H Carroll, 46 NoMigh: street, SECO 
Henry George) 


56 Orlental 9” 


Newburyport, Mass Wan 2 Wituntore, seerecary Mer. 


New fiaven, Cong Wilhred Do Wottren, roan 11, }1H2- 


Newport, Ky—Joseph LSechraer, sceretary Single tax: 


Charles 
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I, 
HELPFULNESS. 


“How well sheltered our house is from 
the wind, father.” 

“And not by accident, my daughter.” | 

“No? Well, one might believe that 
Uncle Edward's house was exposed to the 
wind by design, Trode one of the cow 
ponies over there this morning, and on 
the way I didn’t notice that the wind was 
stronger than usual, But when T got up 
the hill at the front door, T was nearly 
blown fromthe saddle. The house stunds 
exposed to the blasts, no matter from 
what quarter the wind is blowing.” 

“That is true. When Icame to Mon- 
tana last spring, and stavedat your Uncle 
Edward's while looking about for a 
ranch, Icould not but observe that he 
had selected a breezy spot for his house, 
though it has, what he had in mind in 
building there, a fine view. The wind 
harasses that house like a living thing— 
anenemy. It breaks windows, tears off 
shutters and carries away tubs and bar- 
rels and sends them bounding and whirl- 
ing out over the rolling plain. It pene- 
trates every kevhole and crevice. Some- 
times it comes in through the crack un- 
der the front door and lifts the carpet in 
the hallway in a series of little waves. 
During a wind storm a succession of blasts 
strikes the house as great waves buffet a 
ship at sea, and at night the bed one lies 
in trembles at cach shock. Atsuch times 
flying twigs and sand pelter the outside 
walls like rain. And what noises!” 

“But, father, we have nothing like 
that here in our house. I heard so much 
about the horrid winds of this mountain 
and plains country on our way out, but 
mamma and I have been here three days, 
and there has been only a light breeze 
playing about the house.” 

“Yes; Thave been successful in avoid- 
ing the full force of the wind, Let us 
stand by the window. ‘You sec, there is 
not a tree standing within a hundred feet 
of the house on this side. When clearing 
to build I had the trees cut down on about 
half an acre. and the house was put up 
atoneend of the clearing. In the sum- 
mer the cool breezes come from the south- 
west, and we shall then have the benefit of 
them, as our clearing opens that way. 
The wintry northwest storms, on. the 
contrary, will pass over our heads, as the 
big pines and firs are close to the house 
on that side to shelter us. Now, you see 
off there to the southwest through the 
clear air, that precipitous mountain side— 
that curious gigantic wall of cray crags 
and upright cylindrical boulders? That 
is called the Honeycomb. It is four miles 
away. Well, the Honeveomb _ helps 
shield us from the wind in the warm 
rainy season, And Black mountain, on 
the west and northwest—ranging off 
from the Honevcomb—that is our Titan's 
buckler when the blizzards come.” 

“] never thought of such 
father.”’ 

“No, likely not. But in this region the 
wind and man’s ingenuity are contending 
forces. In building on this spot I have 
managed to escape from the wind in its 
destructive moods and to take advantage 
of it in heat or cold. You have seen the 
street idjers back home get on the sunny 
side of afence that shielded them from 
the wind? Big Honeycomb and creat 
old Black mountain are our fence.” 

“It’s a pity, father, that you cannot go 
on and use the wind as a mechanical 
force.” 

“Tm satisfied for the time being in 
escaping from the huge monster's 
strength.” 

“Father, I see a little cabin up on the 
side of Black mountain. How the wind 
must blow out on that bare place.” 

‘Yes, Perry’s widow lives there with 
her two children. I expect to see that 
cabin blow away some day, especially 
since the railroad tie cutters have stripped 
away the only windbreak that protected 
it—there where you see the fresh stumps 
further up the mountain side.” 

“Poor woman!” 

“The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty. Perry, having nothing, squatted 
up there because that bleak spot was the 
only place he could pitch his cabin with- 
out price. By the way, the wind killed 
Perry, too.” 

“The wind, how?” 

Qh, he was cutting down a tree and it 
fell on him, driven by crosswinds in a 
direction he did not expect.” 

“Poor man!” 

“And out there they live, the widow 
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and her children. 
pose, think it natural that the wind should 


forever threaten their cabin and make 


their lives miserable. Imagine little 
Jobnnie Perry staring incredulous were 
you to tell him the wind could be mas- 
tered. Theories of the effects of the wind 
on climate, or of forests on the wind, 
have nolodgment in Widow Perry's mind. 
I dure say, though, that her happiest mo- 
ments are spent in the open air on the 
sunny, leeward side of her cabin. Yet 


‘she sees no principle in the fact that her 


cabin has a sunny, leeward side. She has 
no mind for ships, and sails, and winds; 
or strips of health resort beaches, shel- 
tered by mountains from the wind; or 
commerce availing itself of the trade 
winds; or Sahara's scorching breath tem. 
pering the wind of the high Alps; or the 
tropical winds accompanying the Japan- 
ese current thousands of miles across the 
mighty expanse of the Pacific and event- 
ually converted into the chill blast to 
which her little cabin lies exposed, Such 
things are not of her philosophy.” 

“No more, I suppose, than plans for 
gathering wealth.” 

“The poor like her can only toil and 
earn scant wages. She is groping through 
the world, praying for hard work as if it 
were a blessing from Providence. She 
has no thought that there are men 
whose sole scheme is to avoid work and 
profit by the work of others, as TI have 
planned to master the wind.” 

“IT suppose the well-to-do here are good 
to her?” 

“Oh, ves. They give her some surplus 
crumbs in charity. But will that bring 
her out of her poverty? Will that shield 
her from the hurricane that is forever 
blowing up there where she lives, among 
the rocks ?” 


II. 
HELPLESSNESS. 


‘Mother, how far is it home yet?” 

“Two hours’ walk, Johnnie.” 

“That's an hour an’ a half down the 
canyon, and half an hour up Black mount- 
ain, ain't it, mother? 

“Yes; about that.” 

“Let's rest here on the bridge a minute, 
won't you, mother?” 

“Yes, children.” 

“Oh, mother! Look’ee ’way cown the 
canyon, high up like, an’ out on the 
plains. You kin see that there new house 
o’ them easterners. See its red roof and 
the second story, like « fancy pigeon 
coop 2" 

“Yes; they're rich.” 

“But you can’t see down through the 
canyon along thecreek. How many times 
does the road turn?” 

“IT don't know, Johnnie. 
times as the creek turns.” 

“Mother, hear the creek gurgle! Say, 
Kitty, how many mountains kin you see?” 

“One, two, three, four, five on that side, 
and Black mountain on the right hand 
side.” 

An’ you can’t see Hcneycomb. That’s 
round on the side o’ Black mountain that 
faces them tenderfeets’ house.” 

“Noa, Johnnie, we can’t see it.” 

“Well, say, what shape is that one you 
counted one, Kitty ?” 

“That's a sugar loaf mountain. It’s 
Whaley’s mountain, and Mr. Whaley’s 
ranch is at the foot of it.” 

“And [ know the next one. That's 
Mount Tom. That's a peak-ed mountain.” 

“Yes; and the third—that’s Snow 
mountain, That's dome shaped, they 
call it.” 

‘An’ the fourth’s Man's Head mountain, 
Kitty, "cause it looks like a great big 
man’s head.” 

‘An’ the last on that side out next the 
plains they call Hogback, for it has bris- 
tles on the top like a hog.” 

“Oh, Kitty! Just look; Black mountain 
looks like a big elephant. See, back up 
the canyon, there’s his big thighs, and 
here's his big fat body all along down the 
canyon, and there's his head ‘way, ‘way 
up high, back over our cabin,” 

“Come, children; get your bundles and 
start. The wind’s beginning to blow.” 
“Oh, I don’t like the wind, mother.” 

“Hurry home, then, and get in the 
house,” 

Down the canyon road trudged the 
widow and her two little children, The 
wind gradually increased, A gentle sigh- 
ing of the pines had announced its ap- 
proach, Thena slight puff of dust here 
and there on the road showed a small 
whirl at work, A moment later the tree 
tops began to bend and sway, and at 
times their sighing became a moan that for 
&® moment drowned the gurgle of Wolf 
creek, Up a little higher, where the 
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The little ones, I sup- 
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mountain side near by was bare, the short 
grass fluttered and the tall scattered weed 
stalks bent down to the earth and nimbly 
swung erect again. 

The little party made 
children kept silent. The widow set the 
pace. Kittie, with a light bundle, was 
close behind her. Johnnie, witha heavier 
one, was in the rear, 

Presently the tumult of a wind storm 
was upon them. At places where the 
road ran down near the creek, foam was 
earried up and dashed in their faces, 
Great trees along the road bent down over 
them and threatened to be broken and to 
crush them, The short grass on the bare 
hill now changed its shades of green as 
wind waves rushed over it and turned 
up the sides of the blades. Sand and 
small stones were dislodged from heights 
and danced down into the creek. A viant 
pine on the side of Snow mountain snap- 
ped off at the trunk with a cannon-like 
report. Dry leaves and sticks streaked 
the air as they blew wildly down the 
“anyon, until, caught by counter currents, 
they circled aloft and lodged in the rocks. 
One poor bird was swept along in the air 
helplessly, its wings broken. It was the 
only live thing that the widow and her 
children saw in the storm, and its fate 
tervified them. 

The noises of the storm seemed those of 
another world. Wolf creek canyon be- 
came a colossal trumpet blown by the 
wind god himself. Its notes were deep 
and hoarse, and of greater volume than 
the most sonorous peal of an organ, 
With the shifting of the wind the pre- 
dominating noises changed, but one suc- 
ceeded another every instant. Now it 
was a swishing and swirling in the high 
rocks and short grass, Now the forest 
trees were shrieking; now each ravine on 
the mountain sides took its turn in harsh- 
ly roaring; now loud echoes boomed out 
and away along the precipices. Now the 
intermingled whistling, howling, bellow- 
ing, produced strange sounds for which 
words never yet were framed. 

Little Johnnie’s heart was fluttering as 
he panted along behind his mother and 
sister. He was afraid of being hurt by 
falling trees or rocks, but he was more 
afraid of terrible unseen things. Tis 
mother had told him about genii and the 
fabled men who threw mountains at one 
another, and, terrified as he was, he peo- 
pled the air with such unearthly folks 
and with devils and hobgoblins of his 
imagination. He half expected to seea 
giant's head appear above the crest of 
Black mountain, ifs one-eye fixed upon 
him and in its mouth a whistle made 
a big tree trunk. <A horrible fantastic 
bleating in the direction of Whaley's 
peak made him look back, for he thought 
it might be the calf the cowboys had told 
him about—the calf bigger than a moun- 
tain, whose hoofs had cut the ravines and 
whose horns had ripped up Wolf creex 
canyon. How his nerves quivered when a 
lone oak near him screeched suddenly at 
him in ahuman voice, and how his heart 
quaked when fora full minute a stentorian 
chorus sounded above every other noise. 
It came from the direction of the source 
of Wolf creek, which flowed out of the 
mountain side back at the top of the 
‘anyon, and perhaps giants were marching 
from up there and after him! He called 
to his mother and sister, but they did not 
hear him. They were bent only on reach- 
ing home. When they had looked back at 
him last he saw that they wera both pale 
and that their lips were set. 

At last the long walk down the canyon 
and the painful climb up to the cabin 
were finished. It had grown dark. The 
widow said she was afraid to light a fire, 
and she gave the children something cold 
to eat. They munched for awhile in 
silence. The mother lighted a lantern. 
putit ona table, and sat down ina big 
chair near the chimney. The children 
went to her, and one sat on each knee, 

“Goi help the poor people who are out 
in the mountain this night!” she moaned, 

“Who's out to-night, mother?” piped 
Johnny against the outer noise, 

“[ don’t know, my boy, but only the 
poor, that certain.” 

“The cowboys,” said Johnnie, 

“But they’re not in the mountains,” 
cried Kitty, 

“Mother, ain't we the poor?’ asked 
Johnnie. 

“Yes; the poorest of the poor, 

“Ain't there no way not to be poor?” 

“‘No way for us.” 

“And ain't there no way to kill the 
wind?"¢ 

“Kill the wind, No, Johnnie, God makes 
the wind.” 
wink we might ‘a’ been killed by the 
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‘‘Heaven had mercy on us,” . 

“Ain't it roarin’ awful outside, mother?’ 

‘*Mother!” exclaimed Kitty. “I'm so 
afraid—everything is shaking so, Mothert 
Mother! the earth is shaking?” 

“Mother!” screamed Johnnie, 
the awful crash!” 

‘Heaven have mercy on us, my chil- 
dren! Oh, heaven have mercy on us!” 
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Next morning early a knot of frontier 
people on horseback were gathered on the 
road at the foot of Black mountain. They 
gazed upatthe steep side toward where 
the cabin of the Widow Perry had stood. 
What looked like an enormous gash began 
high up near the erest, and what looked 
like a prodigious mine dump reached from 
it down almost to the road. Where the 
rash began the wind had = dislodged a 
boulder. It had rolled down, tearing up 
the earth with it. That had caused a 
landslide, and every trace of the cabin 
had been obliterated. Wagan DwEN. 
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To Single Tax Men in North Dakota. : 


Hatton, Dak., April 2.—The constitutional 
convention for North Dakota meets in July, 
and we single tux men cugbt to be ready and 
prepared to bring our united influence to 
bear upon that body. The constitution already 
prepared for South Dakota provides fir the 
equal taxation of realand personal property, es 
and our duty is to vote againstit. In North ; ea 
Dakota, on the other hand, our task isto keep 
this objectionable clause out of the constitu- i 
tion; but work must be done at once, before pee ee 
the convention or we can hardly hope to be 
successful. What is the best plan of cam- 
paign? While we are considering this T would 
suggest that single tax men in North Dakota 
correspond with each other and agree on 
what they can, under existing circumstances, 
demand at the hands of the convention. 

Most members of that convention will giveus 4 

a respectful hearing if the case is properly rie 
presented; indeed, quite a number of delegates 
may perhaps be single tax men at heart. 
Now, if a number of sitgle tax men in North 
Dakota could send a constant stream of en- 
couraging letters to delegates it would have 
a very wholesome effect. A. TROSLID. 
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We Suspect the Single Tax of Sesostrins 
Was a Single Rack Reut. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The “single tax” subject. 
seems to be a very old one. It’s a pity that 
other sovereigus did not imitate Sesostris, 
monarch of Exyypt. According to “Herod- 
ous,” the ancient bistorian, this king divided 
off the land of Egypt into small squares, and 
allotted to every Egyptian one square for 
cultivation, for which the king received an 
annual ‘‘rent.””) N. other taxes were imposed 
upon the people. If ‘bad seasons” made poor 
crops the king remitted a portion of the rent. 
Sesostris is said to have reigned over three 
thousand years before the Christian era. 

Dr. HENRy 8. CHASE... 





Where Shall They Go, and What Shall 
They Do? 
Excerpts from Chicago Record, 

Carpenters had better net be deluded into 
going to Seattle, Wash. Ter., as it is over- 
done. 

Saw makers are warned to stav away from 
Middletown, Pa., asthe men in the saw works 
at that place are in trouble, 

The Riverside iron company of Neweastle, 
Del, hus reduced the waves of its puddlers 
twenty-five cents per ton. 

One bundred Paterson, N. J., silk weavers 
are ona strike agaiust running two looms at 
reduced rates. 

Paipters are warned to stay away from 
Brookiya, N. ¥., as trade is dutl and many 
of the craft are outof employment. 

Laborers and mechanics are warned to stay 
away from Springtield, Ohio, as there are 
over 2,000 idle men at present in that city. 

Miners ure Warned to stay away from Le- 
high, Indiau Territory, as the tines there are 
being run only two days in each week, 

Laborers and mechanies are warned to stay 
away from Pittsburg, Kan., as there are bun- 
dreds of men in that city at present who are 
unnble to vcbtain employment. 

Workingmen are warned tostay away from 
Peoria, IU., as there are hundreds of men in 
that city Who are unable to obtain employ- 
ment. 
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A Humorous Story in Which a Moral te 
id. 
Santa Cruz, Cal, Surf, ae 
When the jail was turned over to Sheriff 

Jennings day before yesterday there were 

nine persons, mostly tramps, init. When the 

prisoners were fed yesterday morning there 
were ten. During the day there were nine, 
and Jaterinthe afternoon there were ten, 

Iuvestigatiun Was made, The tenth man was 

discovered to be a tramp, who climbed into 

the jail at meal times, and went out again 

after getting a full stomach. This, connected 

wibb the fact that a man incarcerated for ; 

being drunk broke his leg trying to get back 
into jail after having climbed out, will make 

our jail famous, 

Thae is, Philadelphia Could Beat the 
Werld if it ilad an. Eveu Chauce With 
Ite 

Philade!phia R: eord, 

ft iuedetpiie beats the world building war 

ships. 















Tee True. 
Te roae Ww. bal Tadez, 4 d be 
o can be avery good man an 
very pour. Itisan usnatural coudition. 
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EVERETT GLACKIN’S PLAN. 
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Representative Men in the Printing Trade 
Approve of the Iden of Holding Meetings 
to Discuss the single Tax. 

The following letters explain themselves. 
They serve to indicate a feeling'tbat is taking 
strong bold of many staunch trades unionists 
in this country, and their authors are evi- 
dently going to work seriously on behalf of 
w cause larger than that of the trades 
union. Mr. Hawkins is president of the New 
York pressmen’s union and ef the Adams and 
cylinder pressmen’s association; Mr. Williams 
is secretury of the New York stereoty pers 
and electruotypers’ union; Mr. Hazzard is an 
ex-delegute to the International typograph- 
feal union, and Mr. Costello is delegute-elect 
to the International typographical union, 
which meets io Denver in June. 

New York.—I read Mr. Glackin’s letter in 
@ recent issue, und heartily concur in the 
suggestivus made by bim, It seetns to mea 
series of lectures under the auspices of repre- 
sentative trades unionists would do much gosd 
in New York, us the lectures in Boston are 
undoubtedly duing, Tam glad to see, and it 


is a hopeful sign, that in Boston the 
lectures are munaged by a committee 


appointed by Boston typographical union, 
showing that the old idea of it not being 
ia the province of a trudes union to dis- 
cuss anything that does not relate directly 
to the scale of prices is wearing out. I think 
it is the duty of trades unionists as individ- 
uals, and unions as a body, to trace to the 
root the causes of scarcity of work and low 
wages, and they will never understand them 
till they discuss the new political economy, 
which shows the cause, effect and cure, and 
which many of us do understand and are try- 
ing to force upon the attention of our fellow 
trades unionists, 

No ove who kuows me will accuse me of not 
being a consistent trades unionist, by precept 
and example, yet Dknow that under proper 
couditions the unions would have to go. And 
I hope to see the day when the necessity fora 
trades union wiil buve passed, and every one 
is getting his own without baviug to coimn- 
bine with some to cverce others. 

The best way to accomplish our own de- 
struction, that is, todo away with the neces- 
sity of trade unions (and here is a pointer to 
those persons Who see nothing but bad in us, 
and are wondering how to ‘wipe us out”) is to 
discuss the law of wages, the law of rent, the 
law of interest, ete., and when we understand 
them tu insist that everything that stands in 
the way of natural conditions must be re- 
moved, and not to forget that unions are one 
of the things. J. M. HAzzarp. 


New York, April 3.—In THe STANDARD of 
March 25 there was printed an article from 
the pen of Everett Giackiu, secretary of Ty- 
pographical Union No. 6, advocating the for- 
mation, on trade lines, of single tax clubs, 
with the object of presenting to the members 
of the various trades, through meu of whom 
they have intimate knowledge, the truths of 
the single tax teachings. Mr. Glackin, being 
a printer, naturally addresses himself in the 
first instance to his co-workers iu that craft, 
aud, I will dare to bope, with such prospects 
of a successful cutcome as will encourage 
other trades to go and do likewise. 

Asanardent advocate of the adoption of 
the siugle tax on natural opportunities, and 
the consequeat freeing of labor from the bur- 
dens now laid upon it, I cannot but recognize 
the great guod which must follow from the 
carrying out of Mr. Glackin’s suggestion. 
For while io the printing trades we undoubt- 
edly have a considerable uurnber who have 
seen the cat, and who, consequently, have ¢ 
more or less clear knowledge of What ure hu- 
man rights, itis none the less true that they 
ure, as yel, aininority of the whole, But as 
“a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” I 
doubt not that the chosen few will soon be 
able to convert the rest to see, as we see, that 
restriction is Wrong and that liberty is right. 
To this end I purpuse to pive every effurt 1 
am capable of and hope that the movement 
in our trade will result in a vast increase in 
the number of the disciples of Henry George. 

T. J. HAWKINS. 

NEw York, April 8.—I wish to express my 
sentiments in regard tu the proposition of 
Mr. Glackin to call together the members of 
the priuting trades in favor of the “single 
land value tas,” which | think is very com- 
mendable, and I feel that it would meet with 
great success if acted upon, 

While Iam a tirm believer in the single 
tax, yet Tfeel that there are a great many 
men among the stereutypers, as well as in 
the other branches of the trade, who buve 
not had the opportunity of hearing it dis- 
cussed, and who would, if brought together, 
see the advantages to be derived from it. 

And while | also know that it is almost im- 
possible to get men who have to work all day 
touttend meetings of this sort, yet [think 
that the beuefits gained froin such meetings 
would incre than recompeuse them for the 
time spent. James J. WILLIAMS. 

New York, April 6.—!I desire to express 
my approval of the plan outlined by Everett 
Glackia in wate number of THE StTanparp, 
io which he suggests that members of the va- 
rious brauches of the printing trade unite in 
endeavoring to promote discussion of the 
doctrine of the lund value tax. If the 
printers of New York take up the agitation 





of the land question, they will no doubt in- 
fluence their fellow craftsmen in other cities 
of the Union to do the sume. Single tax men 
in other trades may then see the benetit of 
systematic work with their brother workmen, 
and su the truths of the single tax may be 
spread. Work of this character, it sectns to 
me, will be as fruitful in making converts as 
any that has been tried. In my opinion the 
disinherited classes must, in a large measure, 
fight their own battles. Ropert COSTELLO. 





liints for a Spring and Summer Campnign 
fin Minssachusetts. 

Boston, Mass.—Spring is opening and in 
the general awakening the single tax men of 
Massachusetts ought to tuke part. The com- 
ing of Warm weather removes several of the 
chief hindrauces to the propagation of our 
doctrine. We may now hold open air meet- 
ings, Which not only cost little or nothing but 
which enable us to reach people who would 
never cume by our halls. 

Let us mike this summer campaign more 
vigorous and determined than any hitherto. 
Let it be a general and well organized effort 
and to that end I ask the secretaries of all 
leagucs in Massachusetts (or any prominent 
propagandists in town, without a leaguc) to 
send in numes aud number of Kuown single 
tux believers. Address your letters to Edwin 


M. White, 27 Pemberton square, Boston, 
Mass. This will enable us to co-operate with 
you, 


We have a number of speakers who will 
gladly go out of town to help on the cause, 
asking only the payment of their expenses. 
L. H. Turner, Geo. N. Smith, W. A. Ford, and 
otbers are food outdvor speukers aud did 


good service in and about Bostou lust sum- 
mer. 


I would suggest the following plan of 
operations: Secure early the privilege of 


speaking in the park or square of your town. 
Make it known through the papers that you 
intend to hold a series of single tux meetings 
during the summer. Try to secure a cornet- 
ist or a quartette of male voices—sumething 
to attract attention. Huve plenty of telling 
tracts on hand and a supply of Mr. George’s 
books. Our friends here on Sunday adopted 
the plan of preseating every person who 
joined the league and paid the initiation fee 
of twenty-five cents a copy of “Progress and 
Poverty.” This secures the names of those 
who are interested and avoids the appear- 
ance of selling the books. Ou some accounts 
Sunduy afternoon meetings are best, but in 
most towns a crowd can be obtained on any 
pleasant evening. A campaign of this kind 
during the coming summer will prepure the 
way fora winter campaign indours, I close 
by asking again that the names of officers in 
Mussachbusetts leagues be seuot in to our sec- 
retary. Yours, fraternally, 
HAMLIN GARLAND, 
President Boston Single Tax League. 


Texne Tax R eform : Awbeciniion: 


Report No. 4 of the Texas tax reform uasso- 
ciation, just issued, tells of good work that is 
being accumplisned in the Lone Star state. 
Here is a description of what their single tax 
missionary, Rev. 8S. G. Mullins, is doing: 

He sends cut his appointments for lectures 
a few weeks in advance, usually getting the 
local papers to publish them. He lectures in 
schools und churches, in country settlements 
especially, und never fails to bring out fair 
audieuces, While the single tax is entirely 
new to most of bis hearers, still he reports 
that it takes with them wonderfully well. His 
audiences alwavs express a desire to hear 
more upon the subject, and he is usually press- 
iugly urged to return and lecture to them 
again. When pussible to do so, he a'suorgan- 
i4vs single tax clubs, and in this he has met 
with a good deal of success. He is working 
among the very class of people whom we must 
reach bere in ‘i'exas—the small farmers—and 
they are readily susceptible to the truth which 
We are endeavoring tu spread. They read a 
reat deal and have less to distract their 
ininds from the study of economic questions 
thau artisans of the cities, and they easily re- 
alize Low it is that the speculator holding ad- 
juining lauds in idleness is enriched by the im- 
provements which they place upon their own 
lurins by the sweatof their brows. When Mr. 
Mullins isat home with bis family be will putin 
bis time corresponding with the secretaries of 
Farmers’ sub alliances all over the state, and 
ulso with those in the neighborhoods which 
he proposes soon to visit. He writes personal 
letters to them, inclusing tracts und ducu- 
ineuts, and urging them to bring the subject 
up at ulliance ineetings. In this way the 
seed is sown in advance of his personal work. 
Again most favorable opportunities for mak- 
ing thorough converts to the cause are af- 
ferded him while speuding the nights on his 
trips through the country, by the firesides of 
the hospitable farmers Who are usually glad 
tu entertain bitm. 

We may reasonably expect from the clubs 
which Mr. Mullius will organize that the 
funds of our usseciation will be increased, 
aud that after awhile we will for this reason 
be uble to pul other missionaries at work in 
the tield. With the start which we have 
with our one missionary, we trust and be- 
lieve that the work of this character will go 
steadily on in ever eularging circles. ‘To 
insure this it is simply uecessury that every 
man who believes in the cause should con- 
tribute sometbing to be used io pressing it 
forward. 


The total expenditures of this ussociation 
niuce its SORT huve senate? to BOLD. 


Tre Ge 
Birmingham, Ala, Sentinel, 


The land question is the one great problem. 


for the masses to sulve, yet it receives less 
attention fromthe trades unions than little 
side issues 








NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 
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Electric Lanneches, 


Messrs. Immisch & Co. of London have re- 
eently had built for them an eleetric launeh 
known as the “Viscountess Bury.” The boat. 
meusures 65 feetin length by 10 feet beuim, 
with a mean draueht of 22 inches. Itis in- 
tended to carry eighty passengers and is- 
propelled by twin serews driven by two 7), 
he pe Imimisch motors, each of which 1s sup- 
plied with current fromm 200 accumulators, 
The “Viscountess Bury” is one of a simall 
fleet of electric Jaunehes which Messrs. In- 
misch & Co. will have on the Thames next 
summer, the recharging being effeeted from 
any one of a chain of charging stations, which 
ure Now ip course of construction all along 
the river, 


Paper from Sugar, 

The Revue Scientifique states: that it has 
long been known that the stalk of the sugeur 
eaue might be used in the produetion of a 
paper of the best quality. It is, therefore, 
surprising that, with the constant decline in 
the value of suzar uvwing tu ovet production, 
und the steadily incrensiug use of paper, it 
has bever occurred to sugar planters to em. 
bark in the mauufacture of paper as a sup- 
plement to sugur vroducing. The libres of 
the cane give aun excellent pauper, and the 
necessury mechanical and chemical pre- 
cesses are easily curried out. A correspond: 
ent of the French national acclimatization 
society reports that Mr. Walter Furbes of 
New Orleans has lately exbibited there a 
dozen sainples of white paper made from the 
sugar cane, Which were pronounced very 
good. The first quality costs about two cents 
w pound per one hundred kiloyrammes. The 
tevue Scientifique coucludes by reconimenud- 
ing the planters in’ the French suear pro- 
ducing coluuies to iutroduce paper making. 


fron Cross Ties, 





The Pennsylvania Railroud company have 
given up the experiment of substituting iron 
ruilway crossties for the wooden ties row in 
use. The iron ones in use on the middle di- 
vision and in the Philadelphia yards will be 
taken up, and will probably be sent back to 
Engtand, whenee they came. Phe iron ties 
have been in use almost a year, but owing to 
their not having the elasticity necessary fur 
the “‘viving” of the rails, they bave not 
proven a success. Another reason to prevent 
their general use is the cost. AS lone us 
wooden ties cun be purchased at uboub one- 
third the cust of iroa ties the former will con- 
tinue to be used. Au irun tie cannot be made 
to Weigh much Jess than the present wooden 
tic, or about 250 poids. 


Making ec ciie From Thistiens. 


Afimmin St. Paul, Minn., have patented an 
ingenious nethud of making twine from the 
fibre of the commonest Weeds. The machinery 
will be putin place soou, and the product is 
expected to be turned out in large quantities. 
At the recent meeting of the Farmers’ alliance 
of Ohio, the agent for the new twine took or- 
ders for 500, QUO pounds at 12 ceats a pound, 
the usual price of manila twine being 18 to 
24 cents. Sucha factory will be an important 
factor in breaking down high prices of binding 
twine, four it cau make the best of twine from 
sv coarse and implacable an enemy to the 
farmer as the Canada thistle. 


Pennut Flour. 


Over 300,000 bags of peanuts are annually 
consumed in this country. A ew product is 
being put upon the market called peanut flour, 
which in Georgia and sume seetions of the 
south is becoming very popular. Tt is much 
used by the negroes in making a kind of por- 
ridyve, of which they are very fond. 


A tlandy Lubricant. 


Persons who are annoyed by a creaking 
door de not always have oil at bund, or do 
dv not care tu use it, for fear of soiling the 
hands and the woodwork, But nearly every: 
body carries a lead pencil. If the hinges are 
rubbed with the point ot a pene the creak- 
ing will cease, graphite or plumbayo being 
one of the best known lubricants.—[lron. 

of Chamois, 


Cotton fmitation 


A cotton fabric which has been patented in 
Fugland is described by the Canadian Jour- 
nalof Fabrics. ft has the uppearanee and 
soft feel of chamois leather, and it is guaran: 
teed will not lose its special qualities when 
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It is upplicable for either wet or 
dry cleaning purposes and also as a polishing 
eloth, and especially suitable for undercloth- 
jog and for linings of the same, and for geu- 

emit use as a substitute for the chamois lenther 
naw used for these and for analogous pur- 
poses. Being, moreover, of a wovet texture 
and absorbent, it iss more healthy for use in 
rurments Uban eluunuis leather, und does not 
require to be perforated, Unlike leather also, 
Which pets stuY after washtug, this improved 
Inateril so produced is eapable of being 
repeatedly Washed without stiffening, aud is 
fouud to retain its softuess ‘ perpetually. 
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The Farmer Gigi: the hrereenive lien, 
tind Now lo is Atraid of One of its 
Chicks. 

Chicago Fariner'’y Vatee, 

Anagentof the Dakota Farmers’ Alliance 
recently went east to buy twine direct from 
the factories, and he found (wine that could be 
bought last year for Qeouts a pound, had been 
pub up to WW cents by the trust. Thus, on the 
100,000,000 pounds of twine used annually by 
the | farmers, the trust this year proposed to 


make w square steal of $17,000,000 over aud 
hove a tian profit. 
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A Conundrum and the Answer. 
Parkersburg, W. Via, bidex, 

Why do people live in house boats and in 
old rattle traps of houses? Because work is 
so searce and wages so low they cnuonot alYord 
anyvtbing better, 
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An old phystelan, retired from practtee, having had 
placed ti his hinds by an Bast Tndia missiouar y the 
fornmilinot asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, 

Catarrh, Asthimacund all throat and tung affections, 
iso a positive and rndteat eare Cor Nervous Debility 
vandal Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
SOOder EU) CUEatEve powers in thousands of eases, hie 
felt it bisduty tomuke i. known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuinted by this motive and a desire to relleve 
human suffering, fo willsend free of charge, toall who 
desite: it, this recipe, in German, Freneh or Engilla@h, 
wlth futi Wiree tiots for preparing aud astig., Sent by 
mil by addressing with stamp, gaming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's block, Roenester, N.Y. 
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SION SCROFULA 
EMULSION COLDS 
Many have gained one pound 
remedy, It contains the stimulat- 
Liver Oil, the potency of both 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 
BALM. 
rivusty affected my 
did the work. My 
M0 Pustor af the 


BRONCHITIS 
CURES Wasting Disoases 
per day by its use. 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
being large ‘ly increased. It is used 
Sold by all: Druggists. 
ELY’ S 
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Puituetpnia~ - HAY-FEVER 


ScoTT’s CONSUMPTION 
pa 
COUCHS 
Wonderful Flesh Producer. 
Scott's Emulsion ij is not a secret 
phites and pure Norwegian Co 
by Physicians all over the world. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, f WN. Y. 
CREAM 
led with catarrh (f se- 
kis Cream Balm 
~B E Livpsuers Ag 
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able. Price 50 cents at druggint’s; by mail, registered, 
Wweeanty ELY BROTHERA 86 Warren St, New York, 





For Billous and Sor aue Dinorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Heads 


Rehe, diiddinean, 
Chilis, Klunhitngs af 
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Fullness, wud Swelling alter Menks, Digzinenn ane 


tHE KFIRST DOSE WILE GIVE RELIER ON PRWE! 
very inne isenrnestiy pavited Canes ane box © Fite sedulls, ielq¢heey well be ackuowle 
bea Wondertul WMedeciue— Worth a pain aca boa, 

BEECHAMW'S PILES, taken as directed, will quickiv pestore feamnbern to complece health, 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 


bdravwninens, Caled 


Appetice, shartuess af Beenth, Conrivenenn, een ee 
miin, eee Sleep, Kriegheiad Peewee. mid 


tohl Ne ecu nod Brembe 
N'TV MINUTES, 


Fora 
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they ACT LIKE AGT C—a few dowen wil work wonders upon the \ 
themusctlir Semgemns testorog lat gy loxt Complexion; bringing back the Keen edge al 
arouslug withthe @OSEBED OF BMEALTE the whate phveicwt enerey Of the huinie rame, 
are face's” admitted by Bee In aie @sses of poctety andoae of tie bt 


Delaitated is that BEECH AMS 
MEDICINE oS Bak Ww aac ak. 


Mold bv Druggiats generaily. UW. Ve ALLEN 
Sole agents for the United Btates, whe, (if 
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PLO AVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT 


Fuli directions with each Hox, 
Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM. St. UHeleus, Lancashire, 


Kngland, 


Nok CO, 365 and 367 Canal Si., New Verk, 
your druggist dors nol keep them), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAN’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 


But inquire first of your druggist. 


In ordering mention THE STANDAKD, 


Brouchltls, 
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QUERIES “AND ANSWERS. 


Hlaw WH the Pull Reut 
Savings Bonks aud Posuriice 
ules? 


Boston, Mass.—Jtr. George was asked at 
the elose ut his address, deliver ed in this eity 
Feb. 22d, if the apoption of the single tux 
would ruta the savings banks and lite insur. 
LUCE Cote Punies. Here piled that it probably 
would if vi came suddenly. Will you) kindty 
explain (tf) bow ib wo id cause their farure 
wnd (2) Whether said failure would alfeet so- 
ciety disastrousiy or otherwise? 

iH. B. DURKEE 


(1) ‘The deposits ino savings re as 
well as the surplus profits of those and 
similaur institutions, such’ as insurance 
companies, are invested for the most part 
in real estate, mortyages on real estate, 
bonds of railroads and of hercorporations 


Tax Affect the 
Conmpnas 


(these bonds ‘being for the most part 
morteages and sometimes called “mort- 


gage bonds") and sfoeks of railroad and 
other corp rations, 
suvings banks of New York and Brooklyn 
would seem to prove that the larger insti- 
tutions prefer to put most of them money 
into stocks; thus the Seamen’s bank has 
$10,000,000 loaned on bond and mortgage 
and $400,009 invested in real estate, while 
it has $27,000,000 invested in stocks; the 
Brooklyn bank has $2,500,000 in bond and 
mortgage and $25,0G0,0C0 in stocks. The 
sniiller banks, on the other hand, have 
most of their money loaned on boud und 
mortgage, The insurance companies make 
similar investments, 

But the stocks and bonds of a railroad 
corporation in this couatry represent, to 
wdarge extent, the value, vot of improve 
such as cars, round houses, 
tracks, ete., but of a franchise; that is, the 
power which enables the company to 
monopolize and use a Jong strip of land 
running through miles of city and country 
districts, Therefore the: investments of 
savings banks and insurance companies 
in such stocks and bonds are in a measure 
investments ia land, which land, the peo- 
ple, by legislative enactieut, have ren. 
dered) exceedingly valuable. Se that, 
when all investn ents are considered, it is 
seen that banks and insurance companies 
wre the owners or mortgagees of what 
would be classed as hand, It would be ex- 
ceedingly ditlicult—impossible, indeed—to 
ascertain, even approximately, how much 
of the investments rested ultimately on 
land, and how much on dwelling houses, 
improvements, ollice buildings, railroad 
tracks, locomotives, station houses and 
curs, but it ts sufe to say that af the com- 
munity shoulé suddenly take, by taxation 
or otherwise, the full value of, the land, 
these institutions would not be able to pay 
their depositors aud policy holders in full, 
but would be oblized to sete with them 
under the bankruptcy laws. 

Q) Now, what would be the effect. of 
this? Itis obvious that no real wealth 
would be destroyed. The people as a 
whole would own certain monopolies that 
individuals formeriy owned, that is all 
Capital, such as buildings and tracks and 
curs and barns and trees, would remain; 
wealth, such as dwellings, furniture aud 
carriages would remain; aud individuals 
would own and use both the capital and 
the wealth, for the single tax does not in- 
volve the state taking and using such 
things. The belt of vacant land that 
throttles the growing townund the count- 
less thousands of acres of idle mineral 
lands and forests and farming lands would 
be thrown open to those who would use 
them. There would be no temporary 
suspension and period of depression any 
more tin the driving away of the cattle 
men from the Okluhoma lands that they 
have monopolized and opening the district 
for settlenreut has caused a period of de- 
pression there, On the contrary, while 
wfew cattle men have todrive away their 
cattle, and perhaps sulfer loss, thousands 
of settlers will be able to vet homes at 
once, The losses to the cattle men are 
nothing compared with the benefits to 
the settlers, and so the losses of banks 
wad insurance companies and of their 
depositors aud policy holders would be as 
nothing compared to the benefits to all 
Workers, Including these same depositors 
and policy holders, if the single tux were 
suddenly applied, 

But itis not in the nature of things 
that the full rental value tux should be 
applied suddenly; it) will undoubtedly 
come into force gradually, and all that 
will be necessary is that these corpora- 
tions shall re-invest their present Joans 
as they fall due and ave settled, and any 
funds they may in future acquire, notin 
those monopolies thatthe people own and 
propose to tux away, but in’ improve. 
ments, They can loan to house owners 
instead of lund owners; to railroad builde 


The reports of the. 
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ers instead of franchise grabbers. Out- | 
standing loans are few of them for very 
long terms. 
The Term “Rental Value’ 

Rocurstrer, N. Y.--In adopting a pream- 
ble to our constitution a discussion aruse out 
of the words “rental value,” Which occurred 
in the rollowing: “We advocate the aboli- 
tion of all taxes upon industry and the 
products of industry, und the taking by tax- 
ation upon land values, irrespective of im- 
provements, of the ‘annual rental value’ of 
wl those various forms of natural opportu- 
nilics embraced under the general term 
land.” One of the members held that the 
term “market value” should be used instead 
of “rental value,” as it was more explicit and 
correct, Please explain in your next issue, 
it convenient, if the member was right, and 
if not, why not? Cnas. AVRIL, 


Rental value would seem to be a better 
tevin than market value. Market value 
ix generally the so-ciulled capitalized value, 
wnd is founded on the rental value. Thus, 


current rate of interest is five iee cent; 
then the capitalized or market value of 
the lot is $10,000; that is what the lot 
Will sell for, because the rent is just equal 
to the Aniouitt of ‘interest which $10,000 
is worth, But it is the rental value which 
fixes the market value, nol the market 
value which fixes the rent, A good deal 
of confusion arises if the attempt is made 
tv reason in the wrong direction on this 
point, Whatwe have to do with in ad- 
vocating the single tax, and in applying 
it too, is rental value, not market value. 
We do not propose te make the owner 
pay the market value to the community, 
but the rental value, 
“rental value” 


ae term 
B.S, 


aa 
is the better, 
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The Efecet of Lubor-Saving Machinery 


Illustrated. 
SILVER CREEK, Cal.—Henry George, in his 
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great work, “Progress and Poverty,” shows 
how improversents in the arts tend to force 
down wages and interest, and increase rent. 

On pages 224, 228 occur these passages: 
“And so every improvement or invention, no 
matter what it be, which gives to labor the 
power of producing more wealth, causes an 
increased demand for land and its direct 
products, and thus tends to force the margin 
of cultivation, just as would the demund 
caused by an increased population. This 
being the case, every labor-saving invention, 
whether it bea steam plow, u telegraph, an 
improved process of smelting ores, a perfect- 
ing printing press, or 4 sewing muchine, hus 
a tendency to increase rent.” 2... “Con- 
sidered as material forces, the effect of all 
these is to increase productive power, und, 
like improvements in the productive arts, 
their benefit is ultiinately monopolized by the 
possession of the land.” 

On this point I want to give you an honest, 
earnest opinion of one of California’s great 
lund owners, delivered only a short time Ugo. 

An Oregon man, D. I. Remington, has ip- 
vented a traction engine that is a wonderful 
machine iu its udaptability to do all kinds of 
work. It was thoroughly tested for four 
or tive years before going to California. 
It plows better and cheaper than any of its 
predecessors; passes over Jaud sv soft that a 
bourse would sink. It plows equally well on 
vid or new Jand. A mun who is using one 
reports that he plowed four hundred acres in 
twelve days at a tuotul cost of twelve dollars 
per day or thirty-six cents per acre. It pulls 
one of the combined reaper-thresher, etc., re- 
quiring thirty mules beretofore, thus reducing 
the cost to less than three cents per bushel in 
tke sack. Itis cheaper than cattle for haul- 
ing saw logs on land that is not too billy. It 
pulls up stumps and moves buildings, and 
cuo turn around on less ground than an old 
Pennsylvania wagon, and it can take its train 
up and down hill speedily und safely. After 
repeated trials iu California a Mr. Best of San 
Leandro proposed to manufacture this engine, 


but his plant, where be bad been muanufact- | 
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uring the combined machines before spoken 
of, was too small and he had ao means of his 
own to enlarge it. His banker, o large land 
holder in several counties; in one county, of 
a body of ten thousand acres, hud been a 
witness of the engine’s doings, and he said to 
Best: “You can call on me for whut you 
want to manufacture the Remington engine. 
[ have a greater interest iu it thun you can 
have, for it doubles the value of every acre 
of my land.” This was repeated to me by 
the inventor merely vo show what kind of 
folks uppreciuted the value of his engine. 
Mr. Remington is a man of' stnall means, and 
probably never read a page of ‘Progress and 
Poverty” or saw a copy of THE STANDARD. 
He evidently never dreamed thut his splendid 
invention is to count in the future as one of 
the enslavers of mankind. I asked him if he 
thought it would raise the laboring man’s 

rages, and with some surprise he said: “No: 
it requires no more skill and knowledge than 
to run any other engine.” 

It I should hear, after hundreds of these en- 
gines are io the field, that the wages of com- 
mon laborers ure increased thereby, I will 
write again. CT, NW. DAVENPORT. 
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Aye, 
The Forum, 
What is the:Christian schoolmaster doing 
when he allows an idle rich class, a class of 
the “unemployed,” to grow up beneath his 
eyes in the persuasion that they may live aod 
move, eat of the fattest, drink “of the sweet- 
est, wear of the duintiest, and never soil their 
hands or fatigue their brains, or do any one 
thing useful or beneticial ou behalf of their 
fellow men? 





Poor Coal Barons! Never Miud the Coal 
Miners, 
New York World. 

The coal barons are in a sad predicament. 
In spite of their efforts ta restrict the output 
of coal, the market is paralyzed owing to 
eves roduction. Now they talk of still fur- 
ther 
prevent a further decline in prices. There is 
to bea wholesale stopping of anthracite col- 
lieries. 
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Last apring f was troubled with bolls; one after an- 
other would present itself on my arms and body, I 
used one bottle of Burdock Blcod Bitters and the bolls 
have all loft me. It is the beat blood purifier £ have 
‘ever used.—D, A. Myers, Lawrenceville, Clark Co., 0, 
















A friend ad- : vised me totry 
Burdock Blood K UTI d 9 ck Bitters for a 
humor in the eee blood, After 
take pleasure B on in recom- 
mending Bur- dock Blood 
Bitters to my trlends.—J. E, 
Hearing of Burdocs Blood Bitters § took one bottle 
and have not even a mark Of itou me now. —Kittir: 
BELL, Weedsport, N, ¥. 

thought she would be ovliged to keep ine from my 
studies. | began using Bardock Bloog Bitters, and 
although have only taken one bottle am nearly cured, 


using three bottles I am 
happy to say I am cured, I 
Doyuy, Adams, B | i qT E H J Berks Co,, Mass 

1 had a rash op my body and face for a month, 

T was troubled with an incessant itching of the skin 
for eight weeks, Which became go bad my mother 
It je a valuable Sogeh vane Uvaiout, Walkill, 
Vister Co., N, ¥ 
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The Cure of Obstinate and Chronic Cases o 

Disoritors that eauld not be ener ses h pay of loos 
folne is accomplished with Ru iste orn, 

from its containing @ combination. a CURSE ve proper: 
ties unknown to any ot F breparation, It expells all 
smpuriiies § from the bic lood. fro n the common pin ple 

rofu a t 
pauree good digestion and sore, pan Up the syeveuy 
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My neck and cheeks were covered with large lumps, 
and sores, that looked Hko ring-worms, came out ell 
over my body, Ihave taken three bottles of Burdock 


Blood Bitters, and they are fast digappeurlug.— Mas, 
Gro, L. Twist, Box 214, Corning, N. ¥, 













had two can- 
of his face and 
coming on his 
two bottles of 
Blood Bitters 






My husband 
cors tuken off Bi UI al O an 
another was ae 
lip, He took 

your Burdock K [ @ @) [) 

and it disap peared, [think 
this medicine cd fa an excellent 
blood purifier. 1K —Mrm. WILLA 
Krapy, Akron, | ae E H > Erie Co., N.Y. 

Elias Shuman, dealer jn Stallan Bees, Catawissa, Pa, 
says’ Thave used Burdock Biood Bitters for matarta, 
and itcured me, Fused only one bottle and bave bad 
ho symptoms of malaria tor six mouth, 

For elght years | was a sufferer trom curbuuclea, 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Bitters Ltrled it, It cured 
them, and Tbave bad vo trouble from thyua slucee 
¥. BVReNGEL, Brelniguvile, Lobigh Co., Pa. 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A correspondent of Deutsch Land asks Mr. 
Flurscheim, the editor of that journal and the 
leading land reformer of continental Europe, 
Why he did not make his great irou works a 
‘anodel factory” on some co-operative sys- 
tem, such a8 Owen advocated, instead of 
forining w stock company, when he recently 
made up bis mind to give up busitiess and de- 
vote himself to the land nationniization move- 
ment. Flurschein answers this somewhat 
impertinent question by suying that be had 
the wishes of a partner to consult in the first 
place; second, the Owen experiments huve 
never accomplished anything in the way of 
real social reform; third, since he wanted to 
devote all his time and strength to the one 
great cause, heneeded to be possessed of in- 
dependeut means, and beuce took the only 
course opeu to hit. 

A correspondent of the Sydney, Australia, 
Herald sums up the results of the recent par- 
liamentary election in New South Wales as 
-follows: “In round numbers the votes re- 
corded for the protectionist section of the 
house are 70,000, whilst those for the free 
trade section ure 146,000, leaving u majority 
for free trade of %6,000 votes. The total 
number of votes which are represeuted by 
the present house amounts to in round num- 
bers 216,000, of this number the free traders 
have a majority of two-thirds, with 6,000 to 
spare. Protection may be coming, and a 
majority of the udvocates of tyranny and 
monupoly inay even be “sneaked into” the 
house by some political chicanery such as we 
have witnessed in the recent campaign; but 
so far the voice of the people has emphatic- 
ally declared that the evil day of its arrival 
sha!'l be postponed for an indefinite period.” 


Lord Compton suid recently in a letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette that the county council 
in trying to decrease the tax on houses and 
getting rid of the coal dues ond other tuxes 
was getting itself into a bad financial dith- 
culty, for the question would soon be, bow 
ure the necessary revenues to be raised! He 
called for opinious from those “best quali- 
tied” to give opiniony. Maltus Questell Holy- 
ouke, is the natne of oneuf those who gave an 
opinion. It was, that “in eveut of a revenue 
from ground values not being immediately 
avuiluble, that in the taxation of public 
amusements might be found a solution of the 
ditficulty.” He preposes the exemption of 
the cheaper seats go as to relieve the poorer 
theater goers and wa tax of eight aud one- 
third per vent on tickets; thus the two shilling 
seat would pay two pence tux, the five shil- 
ling seat would pay five pence, ete. 

The cub drivers of London who rent their 
vehicles from the earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot have gone on strike because bis lord- 
ship demanded $3.75 a day for each horse 
aud cab. The men bave been paying 83.50. 

The Russian government bas prohibited the 
use of the Polish language in Russian terri- 
tury, the aim being to extinguish everything 
that tends to keep alive the patriotisin of that 
down trodden people. Notonly shopkeepers, 
but people of all classes there are forbidden, 
under penalties, to speak Polish. Servants, 
couchmen aud artisans are invited by the 
Russian officials to watch for and report 
cases in which their employers speak Polish, 
and when any such report has been made, 
the commissivner of police at once rewards 
the informer and levies @ fine on the offender. 
Au old woman was arrested for praying in 
Polish in froutof a chapel iu Vilna, A boy 
was expelled for writing his name in Polish 
in a school book. 

Invitations to the Peace congress at Paris, 
which has been organized by the advocates 
of universal arbitration, have now been sent 
to Eoglish members of parliament aad to the 
French deputies. The congress is to assemble 
in Paris on June 29 and 380. The members of 
the French committee include M. Jules Simon, 
senator, and M. Yves-Guyot, minister of pub- 
lic works. 

It is proposed in England to form a 
“Spencer suciety,” composed of those who 
believe in the teachings of Herbert Spencer 
and with to spread his ideas ou general and 
scientific education and philosophy. The 
proposition originated with the Pall Mull 
Gazette. eS On ee 
Good News for Those Who Buy by the Bag 

or Bucket. 





New York News, 

The representatives of the a uthracite coil 
companies held w® meeting yesterday wtter- 
hoon, at Which it was voted to reduce prices 
to the basis of last spring’s sebedule, an aver- 
age of about 10 cents a ton under recently 
prevailing prices. 
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In buying or selling our 
Watches, cither al! cash 
or in Clubs, at $100 a 
week, Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
guaranteed, = Exclusive 
territory given. 





[Y PERSON CAN PLAY THE FLANG 
ANN lttcaS WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instautaneous Guide toa the Keys. 

rice ef.00. No previeus knowledge of music whatever 
uired, Send fur book of testimonials free. Address 
Phe Jinreas Wognetve. 19 Park Pines Now Verg. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


flugh @, Pentecost, Editor, 
Contains, besides crisp and pointed editorinus atid 


addresses of the editor before Unity congregation, 

Its the only so-called ‘diberal’ paper that advocates 
radical soclut remeneration, 

Its columns are open for the acbsolutely free discus- 
sion of all religious and economle theories, 

Twelve pages, Issued weeldy., Aunualsubseription, 
one dollar. Sample copies free. AU subsertbers will 
receive acopyos Jn, Pentecost's book," Whatl Believe.” 
Address, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING Co., 
No.4 Warren St, New York, 


VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 
A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 


ARD, tn heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: : 





Separite VOLUMES. ..c,c0cce seer coer neceececsceses MDD 
Volumes J and 4, bound together, ..cscccecseseee Goo 
Volumes 2, 3nd de ccccccscsssesccccscsesscssseesees DOO 


(Expressage vxtra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Unton square, New York. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


Au Inquiry Into the Cnuse of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want Wi 
Incrense of Wealth—The Remedy, 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2h) pages, 
Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 95 centa, 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages, 
Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half culf or half morocco, $2.5, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examtnation of the Tariff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Intererts of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.0. Paper covers, 35 cents, 

Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


in Half Calf: 
Progrenn ANd POVELLY..ccccecccceseectt ree MBO 
Social Problemns.........ccceeceees sroccesecses BeaO 
Protection or Free Tradeé..............00.. 3.00 
In sets of three, bound alike.............. 7.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whatie kuvolves, and How Alone It Can 
oe settled. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
87 pages, 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Pasesageeat-Arme Between the Duke of 
Arayll and Heury George. 
Ti pages. 
Paper covers, 15 canta 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF GC, D. FL. GUTSCHOW 
440 pages. 

Paper covers, 35 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L. LeEMONNIER, 
v48 pages, 

Paper covers, 8275. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages, 
-aper covers, 82.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress aud Poverty in Italian.)s 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO. 
352 puges, 

Paper covers, 82,50. 


Addresa 





























For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order, 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union sauare. New York 





K -ANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


In sums of 81,000 to $10,000 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum, Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, These bonds are secured by frst 
mortgages on Kansas Citv property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter: 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange added, Recorded mortgage forwarded with 


each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes? 
at the rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ited with @ trustee, a Se deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certifleate of deposit: an 
absolutely safe Investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state, 


J. H. BAVERLEIN & CO., 
Mecurhiy Building. 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 





G EORGE WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London, 
Importing Tatlor, 
206 Ennet KFourtecuth St., N. ¥. 








“'T\is not in mortals to command succens; 

But we'll do more, Sempranius; we'll deserve in” 
BAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 

New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Chuire Patterns, 


An Elegant Selection, 


The Beat Loome tn the West of England 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, which for richuess of quahty, durablity of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages nob held 
by other houses receiving gouds through resident buy: 
ers, Why? They were bought in London by G, Wilsen, 





THE STANDARD. 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


BELFORD MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Donn Pintt. 





Published monthly and devoted to literat ire, politics, 


sclence and art. 


A complete long novel in each number. 


————— 


The publishers of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE recogniz- | 


ng the fact that “revolutions never go buck wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARLFE REFORM to the 


mast ind a preuus to fight it outon this line”® until the 
uninformerc 


necessary tuantion is unjust taxation.” 


are educated up to the truth, that “un- 


The well known reputation of the editors, 1s a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE in all its departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
ly bi of fire, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the workshop. 


Subseription. price, 62.50 a year; 2 cents a number, 


Subseriptions received by bucksellers, newsdesters 
and post inasters everywhere, or remit by BP. O, order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, 

Siuuple copies sent to any address. 

New volume begins with the December number. 


BPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Lives. 

A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of "The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbuls,” etc, Cloth, 81.0 Paper 
Covers, 3 cents. 

A Friendto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of “Calamity Jane,” “A 
Plucky Que,’? @tc, Cloth, @6L00. Paper Cuvers, SU 
cents, 

The Veteran und His Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Authorofa “Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00, 

A Boston Giri. 

At Boston Bar Harbor wod Paris, Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 

Carlotta Perry's Poems. 
mo. Cloth, $1.0, 


Kady. 

ANoveL By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00. Pa- 
per Covers, 5U cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other Mlustratious, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full giit edges. Price, $1.5u. 

florence Fables. 

By William J, Florence (comedian), Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 0 cents. 

Miriam Balestier. 

A novel By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

Anvovel. By E,H. House. (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Under the Maples. 

Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 

30 cents, 


Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 


tions, 12mo, cloth; $1.00. 


Edition de Luxe of Poems ot Pasaton. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully illustrated with pho- 
togravures, Wood cuts and Ives process plites, by 
Graves Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00. Full Moroceo, $7.50. 
Songs of a Haunted Heart. 
By Minna Irving. With portrait of the author. Uni. 
form with ‘‘Poems of Passion.” Cloth, 61.00. 
The Wrong Man. 
A Novel. By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 3 cents. 


The Shadow of the Bars. 
A Novel. By Ernest DeLancey Fierson. Paper, 2% 
cents, 
Aunt Salily’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel, By N.J.W. LeCato. Paper, % ceuts, 


‘Au Impossible Possibility; or, Can such 


Things Be. 
A Novel By Charles E, L. Wingate. Paper Covers, 25 
cents, 
Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxima. 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, 81.00. 
Rousseann’s Confessions, 
| 


Fully and beautifully Dlustrated. Two volumes ip 
: one. Cloth, $1.5. 


The Positive Philosophy. 


By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau. 
8va, Cloth, $4.00. 


An American Vendetta. 


By T.C. Crawford, Ilustrated, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
WW cents, 





BELFORD, CLARKE & CQ@,, 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cuteaga, New York and Man Kranectara. 





By E. George Squier, M. A, F.8. A. With 0 Illustra. 
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By BEMANURL SWEDENBORG. 


Four hundred and twenty Paes, pauper cover. Matlad 
pee bes for Le eents by the American Swendenburg 


yanting and Publishing Society, @ Cooper Union, New 
York Citys 








81.00, post-paid. Mornisrown, TENN, 
THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1 A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Loults BP, Post. 
8 piteon, 

2 Auatrathon System. Louis F, Bost. 4 pages. 
3% Birst Principles, Henry Qeorge. 4 pages ‘ 
. The Rizht to the Use of the larth, Herbert Spen- 

rer. &puges, 
5 Farmers and the Single Tax, Thomas G@, Shear 
man, B paces. 

6. The Canons of Taxation, Heury George. dpages, 
7 A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel J. Clarke, 
16 pages, ; 

 ineK tothe Lind. Bishop Nults. 16 pres, 

® The Single Trax. Thos. Shearman § pages, 

WW. The Amertean Farmer, Henry George 4 pages. 
il, Unemployed Labor Heury George. 4 pages, 

1B ‘The Case’ Phiunly Stated, TL B Rings s puges. 

Prices of Siugle Tax Library: Two page turiets—1 
eopy, b cents 40 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 20 cents; 
1,000 copies, 81.50. 

Four-page tracts-1 copy, 2 cents; 20 copies, 10 cents, 
100 copies, 40 centys 1,000 coples, BS. 

Kight-page tracts—1 copy, 3 cents; 10 copies, 1 cants, 
100 eopies, dU cents; 1,000 caples, 86, 





~ 


Sixteen-page traets—l copy, 4 cents; 5 copies, 10 


cents; 100 copses, 81,60; 1,000 coples, 812 
No extra charge by mil 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 


brary” sre still in stock: 


6 Bettler’s Nightmare. Louis F. Post. 4 pages. 

7. New York’s Docks. J. W. Sullivan, 4 pages. 

10. Mystertous Disappearance. Lewis Freeland. 6 py. 

1%. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm w. 7. 
Crousdale, 12 pages, 

14. The Collegiate Church and Shoemuker’s Field. 
T. Crousdale, 12 pages, 

15. Only a Dream. Abner C. Themas. 4 pages 

18 Itis the Law of Christ, Rev. 8. WH. Spencer. 4 pp. 

21. Christianity and Poverty, Father suntington 4 pp. 

22. Poverty and Christlanity. H.O. Pentecost, 8 pages. 

26. Religion vs. Robbery. Kev. br. MeGlynnu. 8 pages, 

28. Anti-slhivery and Antl-poverty, H. OQ. Pentecost. pp. 

29, Tenement House Morality. J.O.8. Huntington, 4 pp. 

33, Suciallsin—Its Truth and Its Error, Heury Geurge. 
4 puges. 

%, Horse Sense, W.C. Woods, M.D. 2 pages, 

38. “God Wills It.) Henry George. 4 pages, 

44, How Joho’s Father Saw the Light. WiC. Woods. 2pp 

51. Ten Thoughts for Christlan Thinkers, Rev. John W. 
Kramer, 4 pages, 

54. What the United Labor Party Wants Henry George, 
« pages 

64. Hints as to What You Can Do, Henry George. 4 pp. 

65. To & Bookkeeper, BKartholumew Appleby. 2 page. 

62. A Piece of band. The late Francis G@. Shaw. 2 pp. 

Tk. My Butener “’oman and My Grocery Map. William 
McCabe. 4 ges. 

% A Republica. » Reasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Judge Frank T, KReld. 2 pages, 

88. Jefferson snd Hamilton. Chauncey F. Black, § pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42 First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
uy an ts Truth and Its krror. enry George. 
agen. 
“ Tavine Land Values Henry George. 8 pages. 
47. It ts the Law of Christ. Rev, 3. HL. Spencer of 
Henry. Il 4 pages, 
48. The Case Plainly Stated, H.F. Ring. 3 p s. 
f3, Ballors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Ccoasdale, if pues, 


SWEDISH. 
52, The Case Piainly Stated. H. F. King. 8 pages. 


ces et nto 


TARIFF TRACTS..- 


57. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George. 
EOS, 

6). The Tariff Question, Henry George. 4 pages. 

63. American Protection and British Free Trade, 
Henry George. 4 pages. 

69, Protection and Wages, Heury George, 8 pages. 

WW. The Common Sense of the Tarif Question. ‘Thomas 
G. Shearman, § pages. 

72. Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas Q@, Shear- 
man, § pages. 

7. A Short Tarif? History, Thomas G,. Shearman. 
pages. 

76. Plain Talk to Protecttontsts, Thomas @, Shearman, 
4 pages. 





7]. An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff Question, ; 


Henry George. 4 pages, 
A set of these Tracts willbe sent to any address for 
ten cents, 
Other numpers in preparation. 
Address THE BTANDARD, 
12 Union square. New York city, 
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THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

8 full of useful information on Woman's Handi work, 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other housebold Ay eaves mraeticwl Character, Every 
lady should subseribe for tt. Price, Wa uveur, Addresn 
The Dercan Mascazine, 19 Park Place, New York, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BLUEBERRY. 


The Blueberry iso a valuable 
frurtand isa reliable fruit to 
Frow tioour northeru states 
Where the more tender vart- 
ees of frults winter Kills. it 
in perfectly hard, having stood 
AVaeErees below zero without 
showy any injury to the most 
tender bes. bt ripeus in this 
latitude about the Ist of July 
aod ds borne ino elusters like 
currants; siape, rounds color, 
reddish purple at tinest, but be- 
cores ® bluise black when ful- 
Ivoripened. The Navor ts equal 
to Lhe raspberry, a very mild, 
rieh subacld, pronounced by 
Most peaple dehelous, It may 
be served with sugar and 
crea or cooked sauce and is 
splendal caphed fur winter 
use. The plantsecms to four 
ishhinallbsoiis and is a prolific 
bewrer, Tt grows very stocky 
and makes @ pice hedge, The 
shittug dark green leaves and 
Lhe boae fruit aiking & pleis- 
lug contrast, “he demand for 
the frultis great, and usually 
brings le ee quart hey 
commence bearing the thirst 
year after serunmp out, and 
Mreld a Fall erop the second aod 
third year alter setting out. 
Yhey are propagated frou 
suchers nnd roat cutilogs, The 
plants about the height wad 
slat aecureaut bushicad ver 
stocks, utdiag the fruit well 
up fram the pround, hints 
shauk be setoda the spring 
auiiag oo Muaareh,  Agetl san 
Muy, U) rows bsvu or three 
feeb oapure wood tive or 
six feet between the rows 


No EMgss ar weeds should be 
avowrd loo grow bebwoen 
raws,. 

flaw ta. Send Money. ~ 1 
Wwouult prefer to have money 
pent by Americal express Or 
der, alb-sums of Bo and costs 
‘guly Uve cents, and if order ts 
dost, money Wil be promptly 
refuoded torenuder. ED not cope 
Veient to Ob ain express oF 
der, tnuaney cau be sept by 
regletered letter or post olllce 
Inohey order or postal nate, 
deawh og Portland, Michigan 
Prostinge stumps wilh tot begs: 
cepted ouly brome cur Custain + 


ers that eannot obtain an express order—only thove of one cent denominations walted. Price Lbete-) dozen 


Nants by mail, v cents; 3 dozen plants by mall, 61; 100 plants Uy express, 620 1U0 pltuts by expres or freight, 
15, Plants are carefully packed In damp moss #ud delivered to express . freight onice, for which Linake wy 


extra charge, L. De 


BTAPLES, Fertiaud Jeuiu Couuty, Mich, 


making a perfect hedwe, and 
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The Single Tax, 
Alr: "Auld Lang Syuo.” 


Our fathers taught this glorious truth 
That all tnen should be free; 

‘That all men hold an equal right 
To life and liberty. 


But, brothers, can all men be free, 
Can all men equal stand, 

While some men hold exclusive right 
Tu use the fruitful land? 


For on the land all men must live; 
All men must stand or fall. 

if we must buy a chance to live 
Tis nota right at ail. 


But here’s a plan by which all men 
May ever equal stand; 

Let euch man pay the people rent 
For living on the land. 


Let all men pay the people rent 
Who hold the people’s land. 
Let landlords puy the single tax; 

_ Then all will equal stand. 

San Francisco, March 22. 
Protection Encroaching on Free Trade Be- 
tween the States, 

Eagle Pass, Texas, Guide. 

The teachings of the protectionist are al- 
ready springing up on the plentiful soil of 
iguorant, stupid, und uarrowly selfish voters 
in a rank crop of interstate trade throttling 
laws. To these teachings are due the pro- 
hibition of Texas cattle and the inspection on 
the hoof laws which are now stuining the 
statute books of many states. If the tendency 
to puss such laws is nct soon checked, the 
country will soon lose the immense benetits 
which accrue from that broad and generous 
provision of the fathers of the republic which 

-ordaiued that absolute free trade should be 
at least co-exteusive with the national flag. 


W. G. 8. 








What are Tuecy Going to do About It¢ 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 

The tramp is an expensive luxury io all 
parts of the couutry, and it is little wonder 
people are beginning to refuse to longer tol- 
erate him. 
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PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use ef children learning te paint. 


These paints represent all the lateat art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
With absulute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
Un palettes, or in tin boxes, They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer cf 
colors in Europe—Mr, Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up io cheap form and made of w- 
Jurious and poisonous materials, They are really oue 
art colors in convenient form for use anc Base espe- 
cially non-poisonous for the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous cvlors for children we issue 
several series of outine illustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The origiual desigo is fur- 
nished in each case by some leading artist, and is 
strictly correct inform and detail Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order to serve the children as a guide for har. 
monivus coloring, and 4% au example of artistic work 
is the foundation of taste. The instructéon ts all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment. 

PRICE OF PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS 
COLORS: 
Palette Colers— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing nine coiors with brush, 15 cents, 
Eagiec Colore— 

Box No. 2, containing elgbt colors and brush, 3 cents 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
# cents, 

One box No, 2o0f Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight In a package 
With an extra copy of one of them painted oy hand 
and full directions) 50 cents. 

Or one box No, 2 of Prang’s non-polsonows colora and 
three packiges of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 
age different in design), $1.00, 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS. 
Only One Doliar. 

The man whose richt principles and deep convictions 
have made the great movement for the single tax on 
Jand va)ues thus far successful, must be dear to thou- 
sands who watch and approve his course, 

But his features are Qot so familiar, and the esteem 
fio which he = beld bus prompted many requests for 
the publication of his picture in worthy and permanent 
form. 

Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely Bew and very striking 


portrait of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors and ts full life size, designed to be 
framed to an outeide Measurement of 17x22 loches, 








This picture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mall, 
postpaid, Remittances may be made either by check, 
post office order, registered let letter, or postal note, 


L. PRANG & CO,, , ARY PUBLISHERS, 
sBeaton, Maas.; 

NEW YOWRK--38 Bond street, 

CHICAGO—79 Wabush avenue, 

BAN FRANCIRCO—5B om mercia) atraet 


~ Pimpepeapesaa We fel DIRECT to FAMILIES 
We av call b ing ELF its you AMG zi 


CROTMOUN eX PCLSEE ane proite 
which double the cos 
on eee are ele bias 


they sell, 
PLANOS, $150 to 62500. 


: ORGANS, 835 to 8600. 
Bent fer tule) HY your own ho ome 


ve yuu buy. GUARANTEED Bl 
Free 
VERTE Sat rine te. .28 018 gz. esi ¥. Y, 
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Pears Soa 


= 
HENRY W a? D BEECHER wrote: 


* If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 

Jap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
inend soap. I am told that my commendation 
_ of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
= saie in the UNITED STATES. I[ am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
‘Aman must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.’ 





Pp 


PEARS’ 


is the best, the most elegant and the most economical) of all soaps 
tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. 


It is not only the most at. 
It is used and recom- 


mended by thousands of intelligent mcthers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient prorparties prevent the chafing and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so lable. It has b3en established tn London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 


city in the world. 


It can be had of nearly a!! Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 


THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 







GRACEFUL DESIGNS «8 SOLID CONSTRUCTION « 
* MATCHLESS TONE +» BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


PIANOS 

C.C.BAIGGS 462 
5 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
ENUEAC TURES OF 


WARE: 6: UPRIGHT 














YOU CAN'T AFFORD. 


to spend a dollar on watches 
without getting full particu- 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof and our mode of selling 
thein in Clubs at $f @ Week. 
We guarantee you absolutely 
against loss. Exelusive tereitury 
wivento Active Agents, Prices, 
$7 to $1go. Our special $4 





Pri 
Watch is the best watch aa. for Railroad im We | 


guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 

watches ofe ual ae be sold, and we protectour 

customers fully refer to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000 


Wehave selling agents in every large city. We 
v.ant AGENTS everywhere. Write at once to . 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 


ND Writing thoroughly taught 
HORTHA dail by egos or ee 
ituations rocure a ils when com 

end for circular. WG. ¢ CHAK ‘KEE, Oawego,N.Y. 


THE PILLOW INHALER 











Mm Joueumptien. 
HI, Used Aenmtrttens erat. 
nary y pillow aud only at 
utes ate @ pipes er tubes. 
VPerfectiv sate re the mont 
U4 af: \\lelicate. The medicive 
ANY 4 UP + Gr \n breathed in, net swal- 
SS lowed and gees right te 
th diueased arts ef 







the air passages, from the hnestrile te the 
o om et the lunge. Frem the very Grat 
t the pausages are c cater aud the ine 


damination in ise* The cure ie eure and 
Call and Pe ae low-Inhaler ur send for De- 
soriptive Pa ef nd Teaimontalt, 
30 ast Lath ®¢.. «Now Werk. 










Piao'n Remedy for Catarrh la the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail 
Sec, )6=6EL T. Huczeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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A Typewriter made te meet the modern want fer a 
machine which prints directly fren type, uses ue 
ribben, ailans permanently at peint ef print- 
ing, is light, compact, durable and—-in a 
werd—is buiit en eclentific principles. 


ae 


oe 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO0., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
343 Broadway, New York. 
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Ifyou tee of bulldiugs ata you ought to bay the new 
Pallise eo Ameri erican Architecture, cr every mans 
complete burden, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well 
known architects 

Thereisnota Bullder oF any one intending to Build or otherwise 
Interested thatcan afvrdtobewithoutit. Jtisa practical work and 
everybody buysit, The best, cheapest and most popular work ever 
issued on Building. Neaily four hundred drawings, A @5 book in 
site and atyle, but we have deterinined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so thatit can be easily reached by all, 

This book contains 104 pages il x ldinchesin sige, and consists of 
large 9 x 12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective dope 
dewriptions, owners’ names actual cost of construction, NO Guess 
work, and instructions How to Build 20 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Biock Houtes, suitable for city suburbs, town 
and country, houses for the farm and workingien's homes for all 
sections of the country, and costing from 9300 to §6, 500; also Barns, 
Stables, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form ofcontract, and a large 
amount ofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection uf site, 
employment of Architects, It te worth $5.00 toany one, but Iw! nt 
senditin paper cover by mall postpald on rece) “ Hy 1.00; bound ip 
cloth, 92.00, Addresasllorderste J, 8. OGIL UCOLIAHBR, 

P.O, Bes 9767 6% hee ‘Bie Nuw Yorke 


a ete enn eee ee ee nae ne at ee a nen 


$2.50 520.00 EARN money 

by Collecting Kimuman’s 

$7. 80 $60. 00 Bowax Soap Wrarrens, 
We pay cash for them, Write to us for a circular, 

KIRKMAN & BUN, 80 Catharine Street, New York City. 









Rus U vf? 


That ia the question. Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 


stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
atrengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the bernia) opening, The Remedy 
is generaliy used in connéction with a truas. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relleved upmediately. The preasure cau be 
relazed grmiually and the truss abandoned altogether 
ineiz toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordjuary case, 06; sample package, containing 
enough to show guod effect, a. Sent bt by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 


K, ole proprietor, 4 Broadway, W 
hearer 
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SAVE S40 


to $500 
THRESHERS HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS: 
No Middle Men Extiz 4cet's commsstox 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 





Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 


Farqahar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mille, & 

Seud fur Catalogue. Portable, Sta 
tlonary, Traction and Automatic Ras 
gincs aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
superiorte 
any made. 









‘Address A.B. FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pa.© 








BUY THE WRINGER 3147, 
rae MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


“Sa Saves half the labor of other 
2 wringers, and costa but little more. 
Does nat OTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. The CLOTH H ES. 
wanted overywhere. Empire W. Co., aber oy 














LUEBERRY. Dewberry and Cranberry 
Piants for garden culture. Full history and price 


lst free. Address 
T. D. STAPLES, 
Portland, Mich. 


Do You Want Money? _ 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for ad re 
watches in your city. ‘ce 
guarantee you seenisiels ON 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Procf Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
uo other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
eonmer agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYS ONE. WATCH CLUB CO. 
go4u Walnut St., Pegs < s - 





‘THE ORANGE GROVE | 


one year and a box of llorida Sea Shells only one dol 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contains Ust of Florida 
Lands for sale fur cash, or on the Installment plan 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
‘Liverpool, De Seto Co., Fin. 


References given. 





SK YOUR GROCER FOR KIKKMAN’S 


Rorax Soap 


RS. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 

and vight reading at ber resikience, 23 E. Wu street, 
ew Yor 








Herr NbD’s 
COFF. EE, AND DINING ROOMS, 
43 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and Mth sts 


AMES BOGAN PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ 3 and $4 shoes, 26 BOWERY, 
aear gear Prince stree! atreet. 


AGENTS reer and eres 
« Gelebrated 

yee ay NTS Rene ‘oth as . igs 
team Tibeeal ote igvees 
Seana alga ty et 


cue CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (14.) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. Y. 
BOOK. JOB AND N& NEWSPAPER | PRINTING, 


ES“AGENTS WANTED 


me brecyes 





i auoMiT GTM pick 


= B19 08160 
a | 
= 5 Rastamirea. o2 ane 





H OL MANS PULMONIC SY ARUP is the best 

Cough Kemeds, Prices, cie., Ue. and §L. 

De not, a8] Fourth ave, New York, 
RIVATE IN@®PRUCTION iu the Ancient 
Classics, Mathematies and Science by an ex. 

perienced college Kraduate, Kapid preparation for 

college examinations and for professional and commer: 
chil pursuits. Persons of neglected education receive 
special attention. Address PROF, LOWSUN, 689 Presi- 
dent at reet, Rrooglyn 








OU Ns MEN, ‘learn  Telearaphy here and 


we will help you to good itions. Addre: ° 
lean enn Scheel of Telegranhv. Readtean weer 


GUGLE TA TAX MEN! 
spread the truth! 1,000 stickers, assorted 
sizes with single tax mottoes ‘and doctrines, §1; 100 
note-heads and envelopes printed, with card an mot- 
toes, 61; WO for 83, All postpaid, Cards, circulars, 
tracts, etc., at lowest prices, 
C, @, KIDDER, 


Box 654, Orange, Muss. 
‘NHE SINGLE TAX MILITARY 


AND ORCHESTRA. JAMES 
Mise Furoiwhed ¢ = i Gay pirecior 








Oc canto be: 


or All 
EVENTH AVENUE, KROOKTY 


Cc URE 3: DEAF 
. ate ‘s Pen riareere 


ECTLY BEsTO 
i Tue un PARING whether Desfuees atte 


by colds, fever ur injurice to bbe ustural drums, 
Unvlalble, comfortah ie, alweyel 6 position, ue, 
=: tconversation, whispers beard dist uctly Buc 
fu y where il other rernuedles | fil. Bold aly yy 
WY, EN. 


Se oR cet precte Wb 
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